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Tue work of learning to read, on the part of a child, 
naturally divides itself into two quite distinct stages. 

In the strictly elementary stage the child is engaged in 
learning words by sight,—in acquiring a printed and written 
vocabulary corresponding, for the most part, to his already 
acquired spoken vocabulary. 

In the second stage he is seeking knowledge, entertain- 
ment, and the cultivation of the power to conceive, com- 
pare, and imagine, together with the power to retain and 
recall. 

The passage from the first to the second stage is, of 
course, very gradual, and, at a certain period, the two pur- 
poses demand and should receive, on the part of the teacher, 
an equal share of attention. 

The First Reader belongs to the first stage; the Third 
Reader to the second stage. The Second Reader occupies 
the period of transition. 

The first part of this Reader, consequently, continues 
the methods of the First Reader. Nearly all new words are 
placed at the head of the lessons, in bold-faced type, and 
should be carefully taught before the work of reading begins. 
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In the latter part of the book only ¢he most difficult new 
words are thus placed before the child for special drill. If 
the previous work has been well done, most pupils are able 
now to master ordinary new words by their own efforts. 

The following suggestions in respect to teaching are 
offered : 

1. Careful drili upon new words should be continued. 
Pupils should be taught to write such words in sentences 
of their own composing, and to pronounce them accurately 
and distinctly. 

2. Give much attention to the meaning of words and 
sentences, and to the general ideas contained in the lessons. 

3. By means of the lessons in writing, train pupils to 
write and compose correctly. Every reading exercise should 
be “a lesson in language.” 

4, Phonic work should be carried on regularly and sys- 
tematically. The Phonic Chart in this Reader should be 
used in connection with the reading, and should not be 
merely committed to memory and recited. 

5. Make use of the lessons on equivalents, silent letters, 
etc., for the purpose of improving and training in articula- 
tion and pronunciation ; confine attention, at any one les- 
son, to a very small amount of matter, and make the work 
thorough. 

6. No rules for punctuation have been given. It is 
believed that children, at this stage, learn the art of punc- 
tuation best in connection with exercises in reading and 
composing without formal rules. 
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only one or two sounds. 


Exercises in correct articulation and pronunciation 
should be a part of every lesson in reading, but the special 
drill of a single lesson should be confined to practice upon 
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CONSONANTS. 


COGNATES ARE ARRANGED OPPOSITE EACH OTHER. 
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STORIES. 


1. Do you like stories? There are two 
ways in which they may be told. 


2. One way is for a person to tell them 
by talking, and the other way is to tell them 
by printing. 

3. When children are very young they do 
not know how to read. Then we have to 
tell stories by talking. 

4. When they are a little older they go to 
school, and soon learn to read. Then they 
can read the stories which are printed in 
books. 

5. You see here a picture of some chil- 
dren who have a great many story books. 
The boy has one book which he is going to 
read, and his sisters have others which they 
will read. 

6. It is better to know how to read stories 
which are printed in books than to hear 
them when some one tells them by talk- 
ing. 


7. For sometimes other people are too 
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busy to stop to tell stories. Then, if you 
know how to read, you can take a book 
and sit down and read the stories for your- 
self. 


way day say ay = 4 
LESSON II. 
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THE SNOW-STORM. 
tr 

1. Howit snows! How fast the snow falls, 
and how hard the wind blows! The air is so 
full of snow that the poor old man can not 
see where to go. 

2. The street is full of snow, and the trees 
are all covered with it. The snow is so 
heavy that the branches of the trees bend 
under their load. 
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3. The snow has covered the tops of the 
fences and the houses and the walks. 

The snow is very white and clean, but it 
is very, very cold. 

4. The cows and sheep are safe in the 
barn. They do not like to come out into 
the snow. 


5. There are no birds on the trees. Many 
of them have gone far away, and some of 
them are hid in the warmest places they 
can find. 
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6. When the snow comes in the winter the 
boys have good fun. The cold does not hurt 
them, and they do not care much for it when 
they have warm caps and mittens. 

7. They like to make snow-balls and 
throw them at one another. This is fine 
sport if the boys do not get angry. One 
angry boy spoils all the fun. 

8. These boys are having a good play in 
the deep snow. They make the balls and 
throw them as fast as they can. One boy is 
down and is all covered with snow, and an- 
other boy has lost his cap. 

9. The old man and the dog do not like 
the deep snow so well as the boys do. They 
are very cold and tired, and it is hard work 
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for them to walk when the street is so full 
of snow. 

10. Some boys would fies snow-balls at 
the poor man and his dog, but these boys 
will not do so. These are good boys. 
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NUTS AND CANDY. 
bay 
1. All boys and girls know when Christ- 
mas comes. Well, it was almost Christmas, 
and James wished very much to have some 
nuts and candy. — 


2. But he was a small boy, and he had 
no money. He was not old enough to work 
and get some in that way. How do you 
think he got money to buy the nuts and 
candy ? 


3. James had a good, kind father, and he 
did as many other children do. He asked 
his father if he would give him money to 
buy as much candy and as many nuts as he 
wanted. 


4. His father was glad to make James 
happy, and he gave him some money. 
James thanked his father for the money, 
and then asked his sister if she would be 
so kind as to go with him to buy the nuts 
and candy. She said she would go. with 
him, for he was not old enough to go alone. 
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eould thanked ean’ dy 

5. James counted the pieces of money 
which his father gave him, and found that 
he had three dimes and four five-cent pieces. 

6. Can you all tell me how many cents 
James had? If you can, I should be glad to 
know. Do you know how many cents make 
a dime ? 

7. James and his sister went to the store 
just as fast as they could go. They were 
soon there, for the store was not very far 
away. They saw many other boys and girls 
in the store buying nuts and candy and other 
things for Christmas. 

8. James bought two pounds of candy and 
two pounds of nuts, and then he had only 
four cents of the money which his father had 
given him. 
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You may tell me, if you can, how many 
cents he gave for the nuts and candy. 

9. When Christmas came, James gave some 
of his candy and nuts to his father, some to 
his mother, some to his sister, and ate some 
himself. 
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THE CROSS KITTEN. 
1. Tiny and Tittens were two little kittens, 
As soft and white as the snow, — [day, 
Who went out to play, on a bright summer 
Where nice ripe cherries do grow. 
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writing on their slates till it was time for 
them to read and spell. 

5. These are some of the sentences that 
the boys wrote,— 
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6. These are some of the sentences which 
virls wrote,— 


ie Anedeae ee lo vead and ypreld. 
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7. Now the boys and girls who read this les- 
son may write some things which they can do 
Be very careful to spell the words correctly 
when you write. | 
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OUR DOG FIDO. 

1. This is our dog Fido. He is a fine, 
large dog, and has a pretty collar arouad 
his neck. 

He has strong, sharp teeth, but he never 
bites us. 

2. When we first owned Fido he was very 
small and we fed him milk. He learned 
to take the milk from a bottle, as some 
babies do. 

3. It was very funny to see him hold the 
bottle in his paws. After a short time he 
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began to drink from a dish, and to eat bits 
of bread and meat. : 

4, He grew quite fast, and was very fat 
and round. His legs were so short that, 
when he tried to run, he often fell down 
and rolled over and over. 

5. My brother George made a nice bed for 
Fido in a box, which we always kept in a 
warm place. He slept in this bed until he 
grew to be a large dog. 

6. George was Fido’s master and taught 
him a great many tricks. He used to hide 
things and make Fido find them. 

When Fido found any thing he wagged 
his tail, and we patted his head and praised 
him. 

7. He soon learned to sit up on the floor, 
or in a chair, and beg. Sometimes we put 
pieces of bread on his nose, and he would 
toss them up and catch them in his mouth. 

8. We taught him to jump over a stick 
when we held it before him, and to “shake 
hands” with his fore-paws. He learned to 
stand up on his hind-legs and ring the door- 
bell when he wished to come into the house. 
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9. Fido often ran about with George in the 
woods and among the bushes on the farm. 

He was a good watch-dog, but we did not 
have to fasten him with a chain to keep him 
from biting people. 

We were never afraid as long as Fido lived. 


master fast’en a = ask. 
LESSON VIII. 
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WHICH LOVED BEST. 


i 
“T love you, mother,” said little John. 
Then, forgetting bis work, his cap went on, 
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And he was off to the garden swing, 
Leaving his mother the wood to bring. 


2. 
“T love you, mother,” said rosy Nell, 
“T Jove you better than tongue can tell.” 
Then she teased and pouted half the day, 
Till all rejoiced when she went to play. 


] 


3. 
“T love you, mother,” said little Fan; 
“To-day I will help you all I can; 
How glad I am that school does not keep ! ” 
She rocked the babe till it fell asleep. 


4. 
Then, stepping softly, she brought the broom. 
And swept the floor, and tidied the room ; 
Busy and happy all day was she, 
Helpful and happy as child could be. 


5. 
“T love you, mother,” again they said,— 
Three little children all going to bed. 
How do you suppose that mother guessed - 


Which of them really loved her best ? 
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THE GRO CARA 
i 


1. Mr. Jones has a store. In his store 
he has many boxes, bags, and barrels. Some 
of these boxes and barrels are large and some 
of them are quite small. 


2. In these barrels, bags, and boxes, he 
keeps tea, coffee, sugar, and many other 
things which the people, who live in the 
village, wish to buy. 


3. When he sells coffee, sugar, or tea, he 
weighs it on some small scales which stand 
on the counter. 


4. He is weighing now on these scales 
eight pounds of sugar. One of the persons 
who is standing by the counter has bought 
this sugar and will carry it away to his 
home. 


5. If you wish to buy coffee, sugar, tea, 


soap, or salt, you must go to the grocery 
store, 
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6. Mr. Jones has four or five weights which 
he uses with his scales. Some of the weights 
are small and light, and some of them are 
large and heavy. 


7. He calls a very small weight a quarter 
of a pound; one that is a little larger he 
calls a half-pound; another, which is still 
larger, he calls a pound. 


8. When he wishes to weigh very heavy 
things, such as a barrel of sugar, or a big 
bag of salt, or a box of soap, or a boy, or a 
girl, he puts them on the large scales which 
stand on the floor. 


9. A girl is standing now on the large 
scales to be weighed. 
She is not a very large girl, and she weighs 
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only fifty-eight pounds. Some of the other 
boys and girls weigh more than she does. 

10. When you are older you can get some 
small scales, and may learn how to weigh 
things for yourselves. 


weighs eight weight ei = 
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THE WAY TO OBEY. 
i 
1. When Rollo was about five years old, 
his mother took him up in her lap one even- 
ing and said, “ Well, Rollo, it is about time 
for you to go to bed.” 
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2. “Oh, mamma,” said Rollo, “must I go 
now?” 

“Did you know,” said his mother, ‘“ that 
it is wrong for you to say that?” 


3. “Why, mother?” said Rollo, sur- 
prised. 

“When I think it is time for you to go to 
bed, it is wrong for you to say or do any 
thing which shows that you are not willing 
to go.” 


4. “Why, mother?” 

“Because that makes it more unpleasant 
for you to go, and more unpleasant for me to 
send you. 


5. “When I think it is time for you to go, 
it is my duty to send you, and it is your duty 
to go, and we never ought to do any thing to 
make our duty unpleasant.” 


6. Rollo did not say any thing for some 
time, but sat still and kept thinking. 

His mother gave him time to think it all 
over. 
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7. “Do you understand it?” said his 
mother, after a time. 

“Yes, mother,” said Rollo. 

8. “Suppose now any mother should say 
to her boy, ‘Come, my boy, it is time for you 
to go to bed;’ and the boy should say, ‘I 
will not go.’ Would that be right or wrong?” 

9. “Oh, very wrong!” said Rollo. 

“Suppose he should begin to cry, and say 
he did not want to go?” 

“That would be very wrong too,” said 
Rollo. 

10. “Suppose he should begin to beg a 
litte, and say, ‘I don’t want to go now. I 
think you might let me sit up a little longer.’ 
What should you think of that?” 
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“Tt would be wrong,” said Rollo. 

11. “Suppose he should look up sadly into 
his mother’s face, and say, ‘J/ust I go now, 
mother ?’” 

“Wrong,” said Rollo, faintly. 

12. “Suppose he should not say a word, 
but look cross and throw away his play- 
things in a pet. What should you think 
of that?” 

“T think it would be wrong.” 

13. “Suppose he should look pleasantly, 
_ and say, ‘ Well, mother,’ and come pleasantly 
to take her hand, and bid the persons in the 
room ‘good-night,’ and walk off cheerfully.” 

“That would be right,” said Rollo. 
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CHRISTMAS EVE. 


1. Dear old Santa Claus, are you there? 
I want to whisper to you ;— 
Jack says you do not care for girls, 
But Pm pretty sure you do. 


2. They say you listen all the time 
To the little girls and boys, 
And those who quarrel, scold and fret. 
Never get the Christmas toys. 
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. Now Mr. Santa Claus, forget 
All the naughty things I do. 

For oh! such lots and lots of things 
I’m going to ask of you. 


. | want a doll, a real doll, 
The nicest one in your pack, 

With coat, and pants, and cap, and all: 
I’m going to call him Jack. 


. | want a sled to beat the rest 
As we all slide down the hill, 
For Jack’ll teach me to make it go, 
I am very sure he will. 


. And I want a pony to ride, 
All summer, at grandima’s farm ; 
Jack will go on the old white horse, 
And will keep me safe from harm. 


naught’y au = aw = a. 
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LESSON XII. 
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1. A gentleman and his little boy were 
riding in a wagon one day. As they rode 
along, some part of the harness broke, and . 
they stopped to mend it. 

2. A boy, who was sitting on a log beside 
the road, gave them a string and helped to 
mend the harness. When they had mended 
the broken part, and were ready to ride on, 
the gentleman asked the boy some ques- 
tions. 

3. “What is your name, my little fellow ?” 
“ Jonas,” said the boy. : 
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“Where do you live? ” 

“ Sir? ” 

“Where do you live?” 

4. The boy stopped a moment as if he did 
not understand the gentleman. Then he 
said, 

“T don’t know, sir. I don’t live any- 
where.”’ 

The little boy in the wagon laughed. 

3. “Don’t know where you live?” said 
the gentleman. ‘Well, what are you doing 
out here?” 

“T have been catching’ butterflies.” 

6. “ Where did you come from?” 

“T don’t know, sir,—I came from the city.” 

lliercity. |) What city?” 

“T don’t know, sir,—the city back there. 
I don’t know what the name of it is,” 


Ik 
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7. “Do you live in the city ?” 

‘No, sir, | am not going to live there any 
morez’ 

8. “ Do your father and mother live there ?”’ 

‘Mv father is dead, and I have no mother.” 

“What has become of your mother?” 

‘“T never had any, sir.’ 

9. The gentleman smiled a moment when 
he heard this answer, and seemed not to 
know what to do. 

10. “But, Jonas,” said he again, “you 
say you do not live anywhere; where do you 
get your food, and where do you sleep ?” 

“Sir!” said the boy, as if he did not 
understand. 

11. “ Where do you sleep at night?” 

“T slept in a shed last night.” 

“And where do you expect to sleep to- 
night?” 

“T don’t know, sir.” 

12. “Where did you get your breakfast 
this morning ? ” 

“A man gave me some.” : 

‘“ And where did you get your dinner?” 
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“T have not had any dinner, sir.” 


13. “Nodinner! Ishould think that you 
would be too tired and hungry to chase but- 
terflies, without any dinner.” 

“T was too tired, and so I stopped.” 


14. The gentleman, after talking with the 
boy a little longer, concluded to take him 
into his wagon and carry him home. 


15. Jonas lived with this kind gentleman 
a long time, and became a very good and 
useful boy. 
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HANS AND HIS GARDEN. 


1. Hansisagardener. He isa big, strong 
man, and he always has a very good garden. 
Every one likes to see a nice garden, and 
Hans is quite proud of his. 

2. He is always up early in the morning, 
and he works hard every day until evening. 
He begins to make his garden as soon as the 
snow is gone in the spring, and he works, on 
all summer. 
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3. Hans never lets the weeds grow in his 
garden. He is careful to keep every thing 
clean and neat about his garden. His yard 
and house are very clean. 

4. He always has very fine green peas. 
He has good lettuce and beans and beets 
and ever so many other things. 

5. Hans calls all these things, which he 
raises in his garden, vegetables. That is a 
pretty long word, but not a very hard one. 
All boys and girls who are fond of vegetables 
will be sure to master the word. 

6. Some gardeners raise potatoes and 
squashes and melons. These are all very 
good to eat, but Hans does not have them in 
this garden. 

7. Men who live in the city do not have 
gardens to work in. They can not raise 
their vegetables, but they may work in some 
other way and get money to buy these things. 

8. When you are older you may have a 
garden of your own, if you live in the coun- 


try. 
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LESSON XIV. 


‘No'bod y seat’ ters. point 


éverybody bitt’tons gain 


un €losed’ work plain ¢ 
squéak’ing task through 
oil’ ing snow brick | 
mis chief ’ flake raise, if, 


Ibs 


MR INiOIB OID: 


I know a funny little man, 
As quiet as a mouse, 

Who does the mischief that is done, 
In everybody’s house. 


. There’s no one ever sees his face, 


And yet we all agree 
That every plate and cup was cracked 
By Mr. Nobody. 


. "Tis he who always tears our books, 


Who leaves our doors ajar, 
He pulls the buttons from our shirts, > 
And scatters pins afar. 


Con ee a 
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4. That squeaking door will always squeak, 
for you can plainly see, 
We leave the oiling to be done 
By Mr. Nobody. 


5. The finger-marks upon the doors 
By none of us are made; 
We never leave the blinds unclosed, 
To let the curtains fade. 


6. The ink we never spill. The boots 
That lying round you see 
Are not our boots; they all belong 
To Mr. Nobody. 
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TOM BAD-BOY, 


1. Here is a picture of Tom Bad-boy. He 
is riding upon a poor goat’s back. His 
mother told him, the other day, that he must 
never ride the goat. 


2. It is right to call him Bad-boy. <A boy 
who does not obey his mother is a very bad 
boy indeed. 

Tom ought to know that the poor goat is 
not able to carry him upon his back. 

3. You see Tom is holding on by the poor 
goat’s horns. He has his hat in his hand. 
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Do you not think it would look better if he 
put his hat on his head ? 

4. Tom’s hair looks as if he were badly 
frightened, and I do not know but he is. 
The poor goat is not used to a boy on his 
back, and is running as fast as he can. He 
would like to get away from Tom. He is 
crying ‘“ ba-a-a.”’ 

5. This naughty boy makes a great deal 
of trouble for his mother. He cries when 
she wishes to wash his face or to comb his 
hair. He is never willing to have anything 
done to make him look tidy and neat. 

6. He fights with the boys and girls who 
play with him, and is not loved by any of 
them. No one loves him, or cares to play 
with him, for he is a very naughty boy. 

7. He goes about the streets with dirty 
hands, a dirty face, and with his hair as you 
see 1t in the picture. 

8. Are any of the little boys who read this 
lesson Tom Bad-boys? Do they chase and 
hurt poor animals? Do they do what their 
mothers tell them not to do? Do they fight 
with other boys? 
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9, If Tom would only do what his mother 
tells him to do; if he would be kind to the 
boys and girls who play with him, and would 
keep his hands and face clean, he might be 
a Tom Good-boy. 

He should be kind to poor animals, for 
they can not tell when they are hurt. 


hair Air eare 4 
LESSON XVI. 


Ruth pigeons -¢ots’ins 
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AGNES AND HER PETS. 


1. Ruth is a little girl about ten years old. 
She had been away from her home a long 
while, visiting some of her cousins and other 
friends. 
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2. When she returned, her father asked 
her to write a short story about something 
she had seen while she had been away. 


3. Ruth took a pen and some ink and a 
sheet of paper and soon brought her father 
‘this story. It is not a very long story, but 
it is a very good one for a little girl to write. 

4, “ Agnes is a little girl who is very fond 
of pets. She has some rabbits which are 
very pretty indeed. They have pink eyes, 
white bodies, and dark noses and ears. The 
old rabbits are very tame, and will come to 
her when she calls them. | 

5. “She has some fan-tailed pigeons, which 
look very curious and funny. And she has a 
dog whose name 1s Spot. 

“Her dog will draw her on a sled in the 
winter, and will obey her as soon as she 
speaks to him. 

6. ‘Agnes has a fine horse, whose name 
is Billy. The horse is quite gentle, and she 


~~ rides on his back. She can go into the field, 


“and catch Billy, and put the bridle and the 
saddle on him herself.” 
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LESSON XVII. 
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1. Suppose, my little lady, 
Your doll has broke her head ; 
Can you make it whole by crying 
Till your eyes and nose are red ? 


2. And wouldn’t it be pleasanter 
To treat it as a joke, 
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And say you're glad ’twas dolly’s, 
And not your head, that broke. 


. Suppose you're dressed for walking, 


And the rain comes pouring down; 


Will it clear off any sooner 
Because you scold and frown ? 


. And wouldn’t it be nicer 
For you to smile than pout; 

And so make sunshine in the house, 
When there is none without ? 


. Suppose your task, my little man, 
Is very hard to get; 

Will it make it any easier 
For you to sit and fret? 


. And wouldn’t it be wiser 

Than waiting like a dunce, 
To go to work in earnest, 

And learn the thing at once? 


. Suppose the world doesn’t please you, 
Nor the way some people do; 

Do you think the whole creation 
Will be altered just for you? 
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8. And isn’t it, my boy or girl, 
The wisest, bravest plan, 
Whatever comes, or doesn’t come, 
To do the best you can? 
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LESSON XVII. 
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FRANK AND THE TABLE. 


i 
1. There was a little boy whose name was 
Frank. His father and mother were very 
kind to him, and he loved them. 


2. He liked to be with them and to walk 
with them and to talk to them. He was 
ready to do what they asked him to do; and 
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he took care not to do those things which 
they desired not to be done. 


3. When his father or mother said to him, 
“Frank, close the door,” he ran directly and 
slosed it. 

When they said to him, “Frank, do not 
touch that knife,” he took his hands away 
from the knife, and did not touch it. He 
was an obedient little boy. 


4. One evening when his father and 
mother were drinking tea, he was sitting 
under the tea-table, and he took hold of one 
of the legs of the table. He tried to pull it 
towards himself, but he could not move it. 


5. He took hold of another leg of the ta- 
ble, and he found he could not move that. 
But at last he took hold of one which he 
found he could move very easily for this leg 
turned upon a hinge, and was not fixed, like 
the others. 


6. As he was drawing this leg of the table 
towards him, his mother said, ‘Frank, what 
are you doing?” And he answered, “ Mam- 
ma, I am playing with the leg of the table.” 
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7. His mother said, “What do you mean 
by saying that you are playing with the leg 
of the table?” 

“TY mean,” said Frank, ‘that I am pulling 
it towards me, mamma.” 

8. His mother said, ‘“‘ Let it alone, my dear.” 

Then Frank took his hands away from 
the leg of the table and came out from 
under it. and got up and stood beside his 
mother. 

9. “Mamma,” he said, “1 came away from 
the leg of the table that I may not think of 
touching it any more. But, mother, will you 
tell me why you told me to let it alone?” 
“Yes, my dear, I will,” said his mother. 


II. 
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10. She then moved some of the tea-cups 
and saucers to another table, and Frank’s 
father put the tea-urn upon another table. 


11. “Now, Frank,” said his mother, “go 
and push the leg of the table, as you did 
before.” 

And Frank pushed the leg but, when he 
had pushed it a little way, he stopped and 
looked up at his mother, and said, “I see 
part of the top of the table moving down 
towards my head, mamma. 


12. “If I push this leg any farther back, 
I am afraid that part of the table will fall 
down upon my head and hurt me.” 

“T will hold up this part of the table, 
which is called the /eaf,” said his mother, 
“and will not let it fall down upon your 
head. Pull the leg back as far as you can.” 


13. Frank did as his mother desired 
him; and, when he had pulled it back as 
far as he could, his mother bid him come 
from under the table again, and he did so. 


14. “ Now,” she said, “stand beside me, 
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and see what happens when I let go this 
leaf of the table, which [ am holding.” 

“TI know what will happen, I believe,” 
said Frank; ‘it will fall; for now, that I 
have pulled back the leg, there is nothing to 
hold it up but your hand.” 

15. Then his mother took away her hand, 
and the leaf of the table fell. 

Frank put his hand upon his head and 
said, ‘“‘Oh, mother, that would have hurt me 
very much, if it had fallen upon my head. I 
am glad that I was not under the table when 
the leaf fell. 

16. “ And now I think I know the rea- 
son, mamma, why you asked me not to med- 
dle with the leg of the table. It was because 
the leaf would have fallen upon my head, 
and would have hurt me. Was not that the 
reason ? ”’ 

17. “That was one reason,” said his moth- 
er, “ but I had some other reasons. Try if 
you can find out what they are, Frank.” 

Frank looked at the table for a little while, 
and then said, “I don’t know any other rea- 
sons, Mamma,” 
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18. As he was saying these words, he saw 
his mother turn her head towards the table 
upon which she had put the cups and sau- 
cers. 

19. “Oh, now,” said Frank, “I know 
what you mean. If those cups and saucers 
had been upon this leaf of the table, they 
would have slid down when it fell, and they 
would have been broken. 

20. ‘And the urn, too, would have come 
tumbling down, and perhaps the top of the 
urn would have come off. Then the hot 
water would have run out, and would have 
wet the floor, and would have scalded me, if 
I had been under it. I am very glad I did 
as you told me.” 
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ih 
When the evening star comes out, 
On the pleasant summer eves, 
You can hear the Katy-dids 
Crying out among the leaves, 
Katy did, Katy did, 
She didn’t, she didn’t; 
Katy did, yes, she did, 
No, she didn’t, Katy didn’t. 
How I wonder what they mean, 
In the leaves so thick and green ; 
What the mischief is that’s hid, 
Which the little Katy did! 


2. 
Was Katy once a little girl; 
One who did not mind her mother? 
Was it known to Katy-dids ; 
Never known to any other? 
Katy did, Katy did, 
She didn’t, she didn’t; 
Katy did, yes, she did, 
No, she didn’t, she didn’t. 
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Was she such a naughty child, 


That, all through the summer mild, 


All these insects are forbid 
H’er to tell what Katy did? 


3. 
Oft my darling on the porch, 
On each eve when they begin, 
Tries, with eager little ears, 
Hard to understand their din, 
Katy did, Katy did, 
She didn’t, she didn’t; 
Katy did, yes, she did, 
No, she didn’t, Katy didn’t. 
But, with all their constant cry 
Not my little one or I 
H’er can guess the secret hid, 
The dreadful thing Katy did. 
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THE FIVE PEAS AND THE SICK GIRL, 
ie 
1. There is a pretty story about this old 
house, and the pea vine, and the sick girl 
who can be seen at the window. 


2. The story was written by a man whose 
name was Hans. This man wrote a great 
many fine stories for children, which can be 
found in other books. Here is the story: 

3. There were five peas in one pod. The 
peas were green and the pod was green, and 
so they thought all the world was green. The 
pod grew and the peas grew, sitting all in 
a TOW. 

4. The peas became bigger and bigger 
and thought more and more. They thought 
they must do something. ‘Are we to sit 
here always?” asked one. “I’m afraid we 
shall become hard by long sitting. It seems 
to me there must be something outside.” 

5. Weeks went by. The peas became 
yellow and the pod became yellow too. 
They said, “All the world is turning yel- 
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low.” They felt a tug at the pod; it burst, 
and all the peas rolled out into a child’s 
hand. 

6. The boy said they were fine peas for his 
pea-shooter, and he put one in and shot it out. 
“Now,” said the first pea, “I’m flying out 
into the wide world; catch me if you can;” 
and he was gone. 


7. The second said, “I shall fly into the 
sea;”’ and he went away. 

The next two said, ‘“ We'll go to sleep;” 
and they flew away out of the pea-shooter. 


8. The boy shot the last pea, and it flew 
up against an old board under the garret 
window, just into a crack which was filled 
with moss and soft mould; and it lay very 
still. ‘What is to happen will happen,” 
said the pea as he went to rest. 

9. In the little garret lived a poor woman 
who went out in the day to clean stoves, chop 
wood, and do other hard work of the same 
kind, for she was a strong woman. 


10. But she was always poor, and at home, 
in the garret, lay her only daughter, who was 
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sick and very weak, and had kept her bed for 
a whole year. 

The woman said, “She is going to her 
little sister. I had only the two children, 
and it was not an easy thing to provide for 
both, but the good God provided for one of 
them by taking her home to himself. 


ll. “Now I should be glad to keep the 
other that was left me, but I suppose my 
sick girl will go to her sister in Heaven.” 

But the sick girl did not go to her sister. 
She lay quiet where she was all day long 
while her mother went to earn money out of 
doors. 
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12. It was spring, and early in the morn. 
ing, just as the mother was about to go out 
to work, the sun shone mildly in at the little 
window, and threw its rays across the floor. 

13. The sick girl fixed her eyes on the 
lowest pane in the window. She said, “ What 
may that green thing be that looks in at the 
window and is moving in the wind ?” 

14. And the mother went to the window 
and half opened it. ‘0,’ said she, ‘on my 
word, that is a little pea which has taken 
root here and is putting out its little leaves.” 

15. And the sick girl’s bed was moved 
nearer to the window so that she could al- 
ways see the growing pea, when her mother 
was away at her work. 

16. “Mother, I think I shall get well,” the 
sick girl said at evening. ‘The sun shone 
in warm upon me to-day, and the pea is 
prospering, and [ think I shall prosper too, 
and go out into the warm sunshine.” 


17. The mother did not think it would be 
so, but she took care to prop, with a little 
stick, the green plant which had given her 
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daughter the pleasant thoughts of life, so 
that it might not be broken by the wind. 

18. She tied a piece of string to the win- 
dow sill and to the upper part of the frame, 
so that the pea might have something to 
cling to. 

‘Here is a flower coming,” said the woman 
one day, and now she began to hope that her 
sick daughter would recover, 

19. A week after, the sick girl, for the first 
time, sat up for a whole hour. 

Quite happy she sat there in the warm 
sunshine; the window was open, and out- 
side stood a pink pea blossom. 

20. The girl bent down and gently kissed 
the pretty leaves. The mother smiled at the 
flower as if it had been a good angel. 

21. The young girl, at the garret window, 
grew stronger and stronger, and the hue of 
health came to her cheeks. 

And she folded her thin hands over the 
pea blossom and thanked Heaven for it. 
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REVIEW AND WRITING. 


(Write these sentences and put the right words in the blank 
spaces. Then write other sentences, using the same words, 
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LESSON XXII. 
Snow’ flake léath’er pink 


Bo peep’ chést’nut brown 
Bun ny hearth’-rtig white 
Puss y rose red _ black 


FUN ON THE HEARTH. 
ike 
Snowflake, and Bunny, and little Bopeep, 
All on the hearth-rug, now fast asleep. 
Old mother Pussy snug as can be, 
Right in the midst of the children three. 


2. 
Old mother Puss is shining and black, 
With long gray stripes on top of her back. 
Snowflake, white from her ear to her toe, ~ 
Looks like a little round ball of snow. 
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3. 


Queer little Bun has warm coat of fur 
Brown as the nut in a chestnut burr. 
Little Bopeep is rose-pink and white, 
His eyes are merry and blue and bright. 


4. 


The curls on his head are sunniest gold ; 
Bopeep is a boy just three years old. 
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Bopeep, Bunny, and pretty Snowflake, 
All on the hearth-rug, wide awake. 


5. 
Bopeep has a ball tied fast to a thread, 
All made of leather, yellow and red. 
He runs, and the Kitty-cats after him run, 
While mother sits by and laughs at the fun. 


LESSON XXIII. 
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CHARLIE’S CHICKENS. 


1. Charlie lived in a brown house, on a 
high hill, in a pretty little village. Charlie 
had white hair and blue eyes, and always 
kept very busy. 
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2. Charlie’s papa had been planting his 
garden, and he had given Charlie a little 
corner and told him he might have that for 
his own garden. 

3. Charlie was very anxious to know what 
he could raise in his garden, and it took him 
a long time to decide upon any thing. 

4. One day his father put two old hens, 
with fine broods of chickens, under some 
coops in a corner of the yard. 

Charlie was ready to help his father, and 
he asked a great many questions about the 
chickens. 


5. The names of the two old hens were 
Brownie and Speckle. 

‘‘ Will these little chickens,” Charlie asked, 
“orow to be great big hens like old Speckle 
and Brownie?” 


6. His father said, “‘ Yes, Charlie.” 


“ And will they lay eggs, papa?” 
His father said “ Yes,” again. 


7. “Can anybody make little chickens 
grow ?’’ asked Charlie. 
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“Yes,” said his father, not knowing what 
Charlie meant by his question. 

8. Charlie stood for some time in deep 
thought, and then said, ‘‘ Well, papa, L think 
I'll raise hens in my garden. May [?” 

9. His father laughed a long while, but he 
didn’t say “ No.” 

So Charlie ran into the house to get his 
little basket, and when he came out again 
his father was gone. 

10. Charlie worked busily for some time 
till he had his basket well filled with feath- 
ers; then he took his little shovel and went 
to his garden. 

He was busy there for a long while, trot- 
ting back and forth, digging and talking to 
hinself. 

11. Presently he went into the house, and 
ran eagerly up stairs to find his mamma. 

“Q mamma,” he cried, as soon as he 
caught sight of her, “will you buy eggs of 
G02 

12. ‘“Kges of you, Charlie! why, you have 
no hens.” 
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“But I will have,” he said. 
“Where will you get them?” asked his 
mother. 


13. “Why,” said Charlie, “I’ve planted 
some feathers in my garden, and they'll grow 
into little chickens first, and then theyll 
grow into great big hens, just like Brownie 
and Speckle, and lay eggs as our biddies do. 


14. “Papa said so. Come and see what 
a lot ’ve planted. 

“Papa plants little seeds, and they grow 
to be great pumpkins, and so if I plant 
feathers, they’ll grow to be hens. Of course 
they will, mother.” 


15. Mamma went, and there, sure enough, 
was Charlie’s garden thickly planted with 
feathers, the ends just showing above the 
ground. Charlie explained that he left the 
ends up in this way so that they would grow 
sooner. 

16. His mother could not bear to disturb 
his childish hope, so she only kissed him, 
and told him that she would buy eggs of 
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him, if he raised any hens, ang then went 
back into the house. 


17. Charlie eagerly trotted over to see his 
Aunty, who lived near, and asked if she 
- would take some of his eggs. 


laugh enough’ tough gh=f. 


LESSON XXIV. 
wood’-main réally toil 
mill’-hands be yond’ spin 


doe’ tor oaks léarned 
pa tients (shents) doubt (dout) Garned 
ma’ ples frocks wish 
mat’ ter hun’ery mouths 
WISHING. 
It. 


If you only had to wish, dear, that your les- 
sons all were learned, 

If father only had to wish, and our daily 
bread was carned, 
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2. 
If mother only had to wish, and the hungry 
mouths were fed, 
And all the little frocks were made, and the 
children were in bed, 


3. 
If the mill-hands only had to wish, and need 
not toil nor spin, 
If the doors would always open just to let the 
people in, 
4 


Af Cie vecodman only Veh ih 
Sf LEI only ed epee ok, 
and tus fratients UU) gale 


5. 
LE we ee, nol bee lo ry 
deat, tal could always flay and 
tead. 
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6. 
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LESSON XXV. 
Bén’ton aft’ er noon’ staff 
hob’ ble al though’ sitn’ny 


pi az za gath’er storm’y 
usually Ndéorth young 
remem’ber South oft’ en 
eoun tries béasts kitch’en 


won der ful strange lame 
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GRANDFATHER BENTON. 


1. Grandfather Benton is a very old man, 
and is quite lame in one leg. He can just 
hobble about in the yard, near the house, by 
the help of a big staff. 


2. In warm, sunny weather he sits in a 
large arm-chair on the piazza, or under the 
shade of a tree. 


3. In cold or stormy weather he has his 
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chair in the kitchen, or in the sitting-room, 
where there is a good fire. 


4. Some old people seem to forget that 
they were ever young, and can not bear the 
noise which a number of boys and girls 
usually make when they get together out 
of school. 


5. Grandfather Benton is not one of that 
kind of old people. He remembers all about 
the time when he was young, although it was 
long, long ago. He remembers too, how 
much children like to hear stories. 

6. He has been in a great many strange 
countries, and has seen many strange beasts 
and birds, and other strange and wonderful 
things. 

7. He has been far away in the North, 
where the snow is very deep, and the weather 
is very cold indeed ; and he has been far off 
in the South, where the weather is very hot, 
and there is never any snow or ice. 

8. Grandfather Benton likes to tell stories 
about the countries where he has been, and 
about the wonderful things which he has 
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seen; and all the children who live near him 
like to come and hear his stories. 


9. In the afternoon, when the school is: 
out, the boys and girls often gather close 
up about his chair, and say, all at once, 
“Now, grandfather, please tell us a story.” 
In the next lesson we shall have one of his 
stories. 


next box fox x = kg: 


LESSON XXVI. 
in’seets nation quietly 
an’i mals fight ants 
péace’'a ble battles wasps 
quar’rel some fam‘ilies ug’ly 
statement  erawl’ing €ross 
armies sto’ry wings 


GRANDFATHER BENTON’S STORY. 
I 


1. One day the children wanted a story, 
and Mr. Benton began by asking them if they 
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had ever seen any flies, or bees, or wasps, or 
butterflies. 

2. They all laughed, and said they had 
seen many of them. 

“Well,” said he, “people call the flies, 
wasps, bees, and other animals like them, 
insects. 

3. “Many insects have wings. Some have 
two pairs of wings, and some have only 
one pair, and some have no wings. Some 
insects are very beautiful, and others are 
ugly. 

4. “The ants, which you sometimes see 
crawling about on the ground, and on the 
floor, and even on the table and in the sugar 
bowl, are insects. A few of the ants have 
wings, but those which have wings do not 
very often come out where you can see them. 


5. “ Ants are not very pretty, and most 
people do not like them, but they are very 
wonderful animals, and know how to do 
many strange things. They seem to be 
wiser than some boys and girls.” 


6. At this statement the children opened 
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their eyes very wide, and some of them shook 
their heads. 

One girl said, “0, my,” and one small boy 
said he didn’t believe ants-knew as much as 
he did. 

4. “Now if you will listen quietly,” said 
Grandfather Benton, “I will tell you some- 
thing about these ants. 

“Some ants are red, some are black, and 
some are brown. Some are quite large and 
others are very small. 

8. “They usually live together in fami- 
lies, and some families are very large. Some 
ants are quiet and peaceable, and others 
are cross and quarrelsome like bad chil- 
dren. 

9. “Tam sorry to say that some families 
of ants make war upon other families, just 
as men of one nation sometimes make war 
upon men of other nations. 

10. “These ants go to war with large 
armies, and fight great battles, and do each 
other all the harm they can, aS men some- 
times do.” 
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II. 

Af’ri €a din’ ner edrds 
driv’ er _o bliged’ rods 
war like rége’ular miles 
pre vént’ deer inch 
sav age mice rush 
trouble length tir 
léop ards bush’ eg march 


11. “When I was a young man I went in 
a ship to Africa. This, you know, is a very 
hot country, and many wild beasts and curi- 
ous animals live there. 

12. “I saw there a family of ants called 
driver ants. These driver ants are fall half 
an inch long, and are very warlike and sav- 
age. 

13. “They march through the fields and 
woods in a regular line about two inches 
wide. This line of great ants is sometimes 
many miles in length. When they are march- 
ing through the country they do not turn out 
of their path for any body or any thing. 
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14. “ After they have marched a long 
while, and have become hungry and want 
something to eat, they change their way of 
marching. Then they make thew line many 
rods wide, so that any animal, which they 
may find, can not easily get away from 
them. 

15. “They kill and eat rats, mice, dogs, 
and even such large animals as deer and 
leopards. They climb bushes and trees to 
eatch any animals which may be on them. 

16. “If these ants come to any houses they 
go right into them, and the people, who live 
in the houses, are obliged to rush out and 
run away as fast as they can to save their 
lives. They eat everything which they can 
find in the houses, and then march on to find 
something more. 

17. “I saw another family of ants which 
are very unlike the drivers. They are small 
and live about the houses. They do ne 
harm to other animals, nor to people. 

18. “But they are very troublesome, be- 
cause there are so many of them that they 
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eat all the food they can find. To save 
their food from these ants the people have to 
hang it up by cords, or strings, and then put 
tar all over the cords so that the ants can 
not run down them. 

19. “When they get breakfast or dinner 
or supper, they set the legs of the tables in 
large cups filled with water, to prevent the 
ants from climbing up the legs and eating 
the food on the table.’ 


LESSON XXVIII. 


radiant runners __ glide 
ice-elad  glis’ten (gli) bound 
seam ’per slid’ ing shout’ ing 
gay ly swift frost’ y 


SLIDING DOWN HILL, 


1. Down the hill, down the hill, 
Gayly now we slide; 
Through the white and glistening snow, 
See the runners glide! 
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2. Here we go, swift and sure, 

Bound to have some fun; 

Scamper off, boys and girls, 
Gayly jump and run! 


3. Bright the sun is shining now, 
__ Through the frosty air, 
Making all the ice-clad hills 
Radiant and fair! 
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4, Off we go! off we go! 
Shouting with a will, 
No such fun in all the world 
As sliding down the hill. 


LESSON XXVIII. 
WRITING AND MAKING SENTENCES. 


(Write these sentences, and put the right words in the blank spaces, and write other 
sentences, using words found in the last two lessons.) 
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LESSON XXIX, 


eon duet elothes sil’ ly 


péa eock spréads tail 
be haves’ proud street 
fiiss’ ing vain eloth 
strut ting wear edat 


foolish laughs év’ er y 
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CLOTHES OF ANIMALS. 
I. 


1. Silly boys and girls, and sometimes 
older people, who are just as silly, are very 
proud of their fine clothes. They strut about 
and seem to try to make every body look at 
them. 

2. They act as if they wished to say, ‘ Do 
look at my clothes! See how very fine they 
are! Don’t you wish you had some as nice 
as mine?” 

3. Such conduct is silly and foolish, for 
many animals have finer clothes than we 
have; and they wear their best clothes every 
day, while we wear our best ones only once 
in a week, and sometimes not so often. 

4. Only two or three animals seem to be 
proud of their clothes. The peacock struts 
about, and spreads his tail, and behaves 
almost as silly as some children do. But 
every body calls the peacock a vain, foolish 
bird, and laughs at him when he comes 
strutting along. 
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o. Animals have only one suit of clothes 
at a time, and the whole suit is but one 
garment. We usually call that garment a 
coat. 

6. Horses, cows, dogs, and seme other 
animals have coats of hair. They change 
these coats only once or twice in a whole 
year. And when they change them, the new 
coat looks so much like the old one that you 
would hardly believe the clothes had been 
changed. 

7. Cats, foxes, squirrels, rabbits, and many 
other animals have coats of very fine, soft 
hair. This kind of hair is called fur. 


ith 
garment fair fleece hint 
squirrels wool gloves change 
rab’ bits stit eloaks ¢ol’or 
woolen hair cost _ hiird’ly 
8. Some animals, that wear clothes of fur, 


have a coat of one color in the summer, and 
a coat of another color in the winter. 
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9 People hunt some of these animals, and 
kill them, to get their fine fur coats. Caps, 
gloves, cloaks, and many other things are 
ade of fur. 

Some of these fur caps and cloaks cost a 
creat deal of money, but they last a long 
time, and are very nice and warm. 


10. Sheep have a thick coat of wool. This 
coat is called a fleece. Most sheep have 
white coats, but a very few have black ones. 
We never see sneep with red or yellow or 
blue coats. 


ll. When the weather becomes warm, in 
the first part of summer, the men who keep 
sheep cut off these coats of wool. Then a 
new coat grows out before winter comes, but 
the new coat looks just like the old one. 


12. Wool is used to make cloth, and the 
cloth is used to make our clothes. We wear 
woolen coats, and caps, and mittens, and 
many other woolen things. 

13. We shall learn about the clothes of 
birds in another lesson. I think we will 
look at the animals which we meet, and find 
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out what kind of clothes they wear, and how 
often they change their clothes. 


© 
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CESS ONSXOXX. 
Ar’ab warmth  eléar 


door’-stOne sun’shine king 
nick’name troub’led souls 


po lite’ hon’est died 
tat’ ters bright eru el 
golden stitch rag’ ged 


A STREET ARAB. 


il. 
I’m a poor ragged lad of the streets, 
They call me an “ Arab,” I know; 
I'll sit on this door-stone, and think 
If it’s cruel to nickname me so, 
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T 


I wonder what “ Arab” can mean? 
Tis something not very polite ; 

I know I am dirty and poor, 
But I like to be called what is right. 


3. 
I'll stretch myself out in the sun, 
It will warm me, and dry my rags too. 
I wish I’d a home, and some food, ; 
Oh! I wish I had something to do. 
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4, 
My father and mother, poor souls, 
Never troubled me much with their love; 
I’m sure if ’'d died they’d have said, 
‘He'll be far better off up above.” 


5. 
Up above! in the sunshine and warmth, 
Where the sun is so bright and so clear! 
Can I go in my tatters and dirt, 
And find there’s a Home for me there ? 


6. 
I should like to be king of this land; 
I would sit in my great golden chair, 
And I’d think of the poor “ Arab” lads 
That the good God had left-to my care. 


iG 
I’d build a great house for them all, 
I’d feed them, I’d clothe them,—and then? 
Why, I’d make them all work for their bread, 
And teach them to be honest men. 


Pm Ill ’tis ’'d they’d he'll there’s 


Ezxpiain what the (’) indicates in each case. 
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LESSON XXXlI. 


re plied’ TabsDyaeenip 
store’-house Chip bread 
car’ pet mice €orn 
pick’ ing mew mouth 
hiding ease fresh 
fly’ ing tame eatch 


CHIP AND TABBY. 
he 


1. A tame squirrel, whose name was Chip, 
had a nice cage in which he lived most of 
the time. 

But he was let out of his cage sometimes, 
and then he ran about the room as much as 
he pleased. 

2. A cat, whose name was Tabby, lived in 
the same house. 

When Tabby first knew Chip, she used to 
say to herself, “ve a mind to give him a 
nip.” But after atime she came to like him 
very much. 

3. One day Chip was running about all 
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over the room, here and there, and making 
as much noise as he could. He kept picking 
up things in his mouth and hiding them. 


4, “What are you flying about so for?” 
said Tabby. 

“ Hiding corn,” replied Chip. 

“Why do you hide it?” asked Tabby. 

“Time of need,” said Chip, with his mouth 
full. 


5. “Do you think you'll be hungry some 
day, and they'll forget to feed you?” asked 
Tabby. 

“T don’t know,” said Chip, “my mother 


did so. 


6. “We had a big store-house under our 
tree. ‘There were lots of good things in that 
store-house, but I’m sure they were not corn 
nor bread. I don’t know what they were, 
but I wish I had some of them now.” 


7. “Were they mice?” asked Tabby. 

“No,” said Chip. 

“TI never hide mice under the carpet,” 
said Tabby. “If I’m hungry I catch a 
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fresh one, or I mew till Jane gives me some- 
thing to eat.” 
“T don’t know how to mew,” said Chip. 
“Glad of it,” said Tabby. 


II. 
raising per haps’ aft’er. «oon 
rél’ish be long” — shoot 
acorn to geth’er must 
mis tress rath’er quick 


8. “How do you like living here in a 
cage?” said Tabby to Chip one afternoon. 

‘Pretty well,’ Chip replied, “but I used 
to live in a beautiful tree. I like to jump 
from bough to bough, don’t you, Tabby ?” 

9. “No, I don’t,” said Tabby. ‘“ And you 
are better off here, ’ve no doubt. No dogs 
here, and no boys to shoot you.” 


10. One day a lady came to see Chip, and 
gave him an acorn cup. 

He took it eagerly. “What is it? what 
is it?” said Chip to himself. “TI think I 
have seen something like this before.” 
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ll. “Here’s something better,” said the 
lady, as she gave him the acorn which be- 
longed in the cup. 

“An acorn, an acorn,” said Chip to him- 
self. “Just what I’ve been wishing for.” 


12. Then he bit off a small piece, and ate 
‘it with a relish. 

“Talk about raisins,” said he, “I’d rather 
have an acorn any day.” 

13. “Tabby,” said Chip, when they were 
together again by themselves, “it was an 
acorn I wanted. I’ve had one, and now I 
must have another. I can’t stay here any 
longer, Tabby. I must go. Will you help 
men 

14. “How can [help you?” asked Tabby. 

“Why, open the kitchen door, to be sure,” 
said Chip. ‘I’ve seen you do it many a time. 
Quick, I can’t wait. I must go.” 

15. “But what will mistress say if you go 
away?” said Tabby. : 

“No matter,” said Chip. “I don’t care 
what she says. I must go. Perhaps I'll 
come back.” 
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16. “Oh, will you?” said Tabby. ‘Then 
ll open:the door. Be sure and come back,” 
said Tabby, as Chip ran off on the fence. 

“T said ‘perhaps,’” replied Chip, and he 
was soon out of sight among the trees. 


fiV'ing hid’ing picking ng. 

fin’ger hun’gry an’sry n= ng. 
LESSON XXXIl. 

house’-wives bounc’es John’ ny 


eook ing’ twirl Jenny 

péb’bles ON Gaal Ka’ ty 

wondrous crust squirrel 
MUI Da Rsigetoe 


1. Tell me, little house-wives, 
Playing in the sun, 
Shall I have to wait 
Till the cooking’s done ? 


2. Johnny builds the oven, 
Jenny rolls the crust, 
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Katy buys the flour 
All of golden dust. 


. Don’t you hear the bluebird 
High up in the air? 

Calling, “ Little children, 
Are you busy there?” 


. Pretty Mister Squirrel 
Bounces down the rail, 

Takes a seat, watches, 
Curls his bushy tail. 


. Twirl it so, mark it so, 
(Looking wondrous wise) ; 

All the plums are pebbles,—- 
O, the rich mud pies! 


. Arms that never weary, 
Toiling dimple-deep ; 

Now shut the oven door, 
And soon we’ll take a peep. 


. Wish we had a shower,— 
Think we need it so,— 
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That would make the roadside 
Such a heap of dough ! 


8. Turn them in, turn them out; 
How the morning flies! 
Ring the bell for dinner,— 
Now for hot mud pies! 


0 hf 


LESSON XXXIII. 


méad’ ow dotib’le yolk 
rub’ ber boiled maid 
wood ’en dai ry stéal 
roost’ er chi na shell 


THE TAME CROW. 


1. Once upon a time there lived a crow. 
He had been taken from a nest when young, 
and had been brought up on a farm, so that 
he was quite tame. 

2. Now this crow was very fond of eggs, 
and he would sometimes visit the hens’ nests, 
steal their eggs, and fly away with them to 
the meadow behind the barn, where he would 
break the eggs and eat them. 
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3. He found that a good way to break an 
egg was to take one in his claws, fly up high 
in the air, and let it fall on the ground. 

He would then fly down and dine on the 
nice white and yellow egg, as it ran out of 
the broken shell. 
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4, Sometimes the egg would fall on the 
grass, or on the soft earth, and would not 
break. Then he would pick it up again, fly 
higher in the air, and let it fall once more. 
If it did not break then, he would try again 
in the same way. 

5. One day Mister Crow found a nice, 
shiny, white egg in a nest, and picked it up 
and flew away to feast upon it. 

“My!” said Mister Crow, as he flew along 
“this is a very heavy egg. Perhaps it has a 
double yolk.” 

6. “Vl let it fall on the garden walk, 
where it will be sure to break the first 
time.” 

Then he let it: fall, but it did not break. 

“That is. strange!” said the crow. “Tl 
try once more.” 

7. So he did. He flew up higher, and let 
the egg fall right on some stones. It did not 
break this time. 

“The third time never fails,’”’ said Mister 
Crow. “Tl try once more.” 

Again he flew up with the egg and let it 
fall. It did not break even this time, but 
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just bounced on the stones like a rubber 
ball. 

8. “ Now, this is strange,” said the crow. 
“It is the hardest egg I ever saw. Perhaps 
it has been boiled four minutes.” 


9. He flew down and looked at the egg. 
It did not look like a hard-boiled egg. So 
he took it up again, and flew as high as the 
wooden rooster on top of the barn. 

10. “This time it must break,” said he. 
But it only bounced higher than before, and 
was as whole as ever. 

“T never saw such an egg,” said Mister 
Crow. “I am afraid it is not good. Iam 
very hungry, and this is tiresome work. Tl 
sit on the top of the barn and rest.” 

11. Just then the dairy-maid came along, 
and seeing the egg on the path, she picked 
it up and said: “Goodness me! Here is 
one of those china nest-eggs out in the gar- 


den.” 
«ow 
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LESSON XXXIV. 


good-by €Ov er toad 
sél’dom eold’ er snug 
en joy tucked bug 
fast’ ing plump flies 


THE TOAD’S GOOD-BY, 


a 
Good-by, little children, I’m going away, 
In my snug little home all winter to stay; 
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I seldom get up, once I’m tucked in my bed, 
And as it grows colder, I cover my head. 


2. 
I sleep very quietly all winter through, 
And really enjoy it,—there’s nothing to do; 
The flies are all gone, so there’s nothing to eat, 
And I take this time to enjoy a good sleep. 


3. 
My bed is a nice little hole in the ground, 
Where, snug as a bug, in the winter I’m found; 
You might think long fasting would make me 
grow thin, 
But no! I stay plump as when I go in. 


4, 
And now, little children, good-by one and all; 
Some warm day next spring I shall give you 
a call; 
I’m quite sure to know when to get out of bed, 
When I feel the warm sun shining down on 
my head. 
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LESSON XXXV. 


sén’tences eap’italg twen’ty-six 
words writ’ten seript 
let’ters spok’en talk 
spelling —print’ed ~~ speak 
WORDS AND SENTENCES, 


1. In talking with one another we use 
words and sentences. We call the words we 
use in talking spoken words. We can only 
hear these words, we can not see them. 


2. When we put these spoken words to- 
gether so as to tell something we make sen- 
tences. These we call spoken sentences. It 
is this kind of sentences we use when we 
talk. 


od. AS we can not always see our friends, 
or talk with them, we often wish to write to 
them. The words and sentences we use for 
this purpose we call written words or written 
sentences, 
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4. The words and the sentences in. this 
book were first written, and then the prin- 
ters printed them. You have here printed 
words and sentences. 

5. You will see that all these words are 
made up of small parts. These parts we 
_ call letters. 

6. There are many words and sentences in 
this little book, and in larger books there are 
many more. But there are only twenty-six 
letters. These letters are put together in 
many different ways in order to make the 
words, and the words are put together in 
different order to make new sentences. 


7. When we name the letters which are 
put together to make up a word, we call it 
spelling. We must be very careful when we 
write to use the right letters. 

8. If we look at these sentences, we shall 
see that they have large letters at the be- 
ginning. 

These large letters are called caprrat let- 
ters, and the others we usually call small 
letters. 
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9. Sometimes people print words so that 
_they look very much as if they were written. 
We say that such words are printed in script 
letters. 


LESSON XXXVI. 
de seribe’ dréss black brown 
min’gle cloak white gray 
Blie’bird vest réd blue 
Blue’jay eoat green yél low 


BIRDS’ CLOTHES. 


1. Some time ago we learned something 
of animals that wear clothing of hair and 
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fur and wool. Now we wish to learn some- 
thing of the clothes which birds have. 

2. We usually call birds’ cluthing dresses, 
and not coats. These dresses are made of 
feathers, and many of them are very beauti- 
ful, much more beautiful than those which 
girls wear. 

3. Birds change their dresses once in a 
while, as cats and dogs change their coats. 
The new dresses of most birds are just like 
the old ones, but a few birds have two 
dresses which look very unlike. 

4. They wear one dress a part of the 
year, and then put on the other. Some- 
times the new dress is so unlike the old 
one that we think the birds are of a different 
kind. 

5. Some birds have bright red dresses, 
some have green ones, some have blue ones, 
and some have yellow ones. 

6. A few birds wear only plain black, 
brown, or gray clothes, and never put on any 
bright colors. 

4. Others have dresses in which there are 
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many colors mingled together so as to make 
a very showy garment. 


8. The Bluebird, which we often see in 
the summer, wears a dress which is- almost 
all blue. 


9. A Woodpecker, which comes about in 
the summer, and sometimes in the winter, 
has a bright red cap, a blue-black coat, and 
a nice white vest. 


10. The Bluejay wears a light-blue head- 
dress and a shawl of the same color. His 
under-clothes are nearly white, and his over- 
coat, or cloak, is deep-blue with a white 
border. 


11. There are very many birds, and if we 
keep our eyes open, when we walk along 
the streets, and in the fields, we shall see 
some dresses more beautiful than any de- 
scribed in this lesson. 


eloth thin thing th (sharp). 
elothes those these th (flat). 
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LESSON XXXVII. 


stum’ble aright’ erown 
gaz ing’ pér’se vére fled 
sue ceed’ = might sky 
re ward’ elimb reach 
down’east = sttd’y head 
by-and-by though tail 


DRIVE THE NAIL. 


1. Drive the nail aright, boys, 

Hit it on the head; 

Strike with all your might, boys, 
Hre the time has fled. 

Lessons you’ve to learn, boys, 
Study with a will; 

They who reach the top, boys, 
First must climb the hill. 


2. Standing at the foot, boys, 
Gazing at the sky ; 
How can you get up, boys, 
. If you never try? 
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Though you stumble oft, boys, 
Never be downcast ; 

Try and try again, boys, 
You'll succeed at last. 


3. Always persevere, boys, 

Though your task is hard ; 

Toil and happy trust, boys, 
Bring their own reward. 

Never give it up, boys, 
Always say you'll try ; 

You will gain the crown, boys, 
Surely, by and by. 


surely su = shu sug’ar su = shu 


LESSON XXXVIII. 
attén’tion trotb’le tricks 
at ténd’ ed twink’ ling i’dle 
un pléas’ant pi az’za moon 

CUTTING UP THE MOON. 


1. I will tell you of a boy who was always 
in trouble of some kind at school. His name 
was Frank. 
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2. When lessons were going on, he would 
be playing tricks with other boys as idle as 
he was. He never attended to what the 
teacher was saying. 

3. But in time he was cured of his bad 

ways. And what do you think did it? He 
was cured by being laughed at. 

No one likes to be laughed at, and Frank 
didn’t like it. 

4. It happened in this way. One evening 
Frank was out on the piazza, and looked up 
into the sky. The sky was all full of little 
twinkling stars. 

5. Frank saw the little stars, and one 
great moon. He stared at the stars and the 
moon for some time, and then said out loud, 
‘“‘T wonder what is done with the old moons ? 
I suppose they are cut up to make stars of.” 

6. Then he heard some one laugh behind 
him. And every one who heard the story 
laughed at him. This was very unpleasant. 
for Frank, but he had to bear it. 


7. He was a brave boy, and bore it ag 
well as he could. 
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He soon made up his mind that it was not 
good fun to be laughed at, and he began to 
change his habits. 


8. He left his old idle friends and went to 
work. He began to study hard. 

He learned all his lessons, gave good at- 
tention to what his teacher said, and became 
a fine scholar. 


9. He found out that the old moons were 
not cut up to make stars, and people left 
off laughing at him. 


LESSON XXXIX, 
erys tals bréath win’ ter 
eare fully piet’ tre snow 
frozen searce ly flakes 
bréathe mierosedpe edld 


SNOW CRYSTALS, 


1. The snow usually falls in little bits, 
which we call flakes. These flakes are .al- 
most as light as feathers. They drop down 
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so gently that we scarcely feel them when 
they fall upon our hands or faces. 


2. Some of the flakes are very small in- 
deed, while others seem to be quite large. 
If we look carefully at these large flakes, we 
shall see that they are made up of several 
small ones, frozen together. 

3. Many of the snow flakes have forms like 
those in the picture. These forms are called 
crystals, and are, as we can see, very beau- 
tiful. The snow flakes may be called winter 
flowers. 

4, When the snow is falling, catch some 
of the large flakes upon a piece of black cloth, 
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Then carry the cloth carefully into a cold 
room, and lay it on a table where the light 
is good. 

5. Now by looking at these flakes through 
a little glass, called a microscope, we can 
see how very beautiful snow crystals are. 
We must be careful not to breathe on the 
llakes, because our warm breath would spoil 
the nice crystals. 


while when what why wh = hw 


——————1090c 


LESSON XL. 
tip’ ping bal’us ter swarm 
lin’gering hurrah’ = hail’ing 


rush’ing _ fiut’ ter greet’ ing 
dang’ing breeze buzz’ ing 
mér’ ry snatch slid’ing 


seam’per erys tals froze 
HAPPY NEW-YEAR. 


Kushing Chicugh Ue va 
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Gifing O’E4 CH Coe ard Seth, 


Laughing LIDS hey fall 
cs 40000 Le eee 
ve See 
Fit Ue folhes ue gay, 
Aifipy c Bey Gearl ie 
Hietia if bee Geatod Jay!” 
ttC# hoa fe We 2 ad ley ees, 
ee a meny Cacege, 
Bugging ccgh te ee 


LOO, 


eis of Cees / 


Y : Lingeving ie O pervs oe gis By 
bre Lo shoul agacie 
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Hippy Sage Gear ay, ONE ws ts 
Of ther J casifee Z won 


rg) vel of dects CLG hey ttt#t, 
HAinien “4, all they anecl, 
OH and ois and Deis and 
feet 
With Che greeting awe. 


LESSON XLI. 


gén’tleman fén¢’es picked 


mo’ ment spot’ted dead 
snatched Ned spoiled 
shout’ ed dust’ y brok’en 
tun’ele killed sand, 


ditch’ es sum’mer ~ sehool 
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THES BUMTERELY, 


L 
1. It was summer time, and the weather 
was very warm. There was no school that 
day, and these boys were not old enough to 
do much work. 


2. They lived quite near each other, and 
were fond of playing together. While they 
were playing beside the road, a large butter- 
fly flew along quite near them. 
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3. The butterfly had beautiful wings spot- 


ted all over with very bright colors. “0, 
what. a beautiful butterfly!” the boys all 
shouted at once. ‘ Let us cateh hin.” 


4. So they snatched off their hats and 
caps, and began a race after the buttertly. 
It flew this way and then that way. It flew 
over fences and ditches and over sand and 
mud. Sometimes it was in the fields and 
sometimes in the road. 


5. After running a long time, and getting 
very warm and very dirty too, one of the 
boys hit the poor butterfly with his hat. 
The blow killed it, and it fell into the dirt 
quite dead. 


6. The boy picked it up and held it in his 
hand, but its beauty was all gone. Its legs 
were broken, and its beautiful wings were 
covered with dust. It was only a poor, dead, 
spoiled butterfly. 

7. The boys felt a little sorry and looked 
sad for a moment or two. But they would 
svon have gone on with their play, without 
thinking anything more about the butterfly, 
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if a gentleman had not come up to them just 
at that time. 


8. The boys all seemed to know this gen- 
tleman very well. They ran to meet him, 
shouting, “Uncle Ned! Uncle Ned! Just 
look here! See our butterfly!” 


9. Uncle Ned, as the boys all called him, 
looked at the dusty, broken butterfly, and 
then said, “Well, boys, you will have to 
learn how to catch butterflies in some better 
way. ‘This one is spoiled. It isn’t good for 
any thing now.” 


Il. 
move’ment sharp’ly sucks 
stépped tongue =_ chin 
liq’ uids to’ wards neck 
main’spring rough (it) wait 
fast’ ened hol’ low nice’ ly 


watched (watent) flow’ er eaught 


10. The gentleman had in his hand a little 
net, fastened to the end of a light stick. This 
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stick was about three feet long, and the net 
was made of very thin cloth. 


11. Pretty soon another butterfly came 
flying along, and lighted on a flower near 
by. The boys kept still, and watched to see 
what Uncle Ned would do. He stepped 
along very quietly, and, by a quick move- 
nent of his hand, brought the net down over 
the flower and the butterfly. 

12. “ You’ve caught him,” shouted the 
boys, and they all started to run towards 
the net. 

“Wait, wait, boys,’ said Uncle Ned. 
“You are too rough to handle butterflies. 
You must look on and learn.” 

13. Then he took the butterfiy out of the 
net very carefully, and put it into a little 
box which he had in one of his pockets. 
The boys looked on and kept very quiet. 

14. After a short time, he opened the box 
again. The butterfly lay quite still. It was 
dead, but it was as beautiful as ever. Nota 
leg nor a wing was broken. 


15. “ Now boys,” said Uncle Ned, “I will 
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hold the butterfly in my hand. You must 
not touch it, but you may look at it as sharp- 
ly as youcan. After you have looked as long 
as you wish, you may tell me. what you have 
learned.” 

16. They did so, and learned a great many 
curious things. They found that a butterfly 
has six legs and four wings. It has no 
mouth, and never eats any thing. In place 
of a mouth it has a kind of tongue. This 
tongue is a very small hollow tube. 

17. It sucks honey, and some other liquids, 
through this tube, as boys sometimes suck 
liquids through a piece of straw. It lives by 
drinking in this way. 

18. When it does not wish to use its tongue, 
the butterfly rolls it up under its chin or neck. 
When rolled up it looks something like the 
mainspring of a watch. 

19. The eyes of a butterfly are quite large. 
Each of its two large eyes is made of a great 
number of little ones. These little eyes are 
put together very nicely. With such eyes the 
butterfly can see several ways at the same 
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time. That is one reason why it is not easy 
to catch a butterfly. | 

20. Some other things which the boys 
learned we shall read about in another les- 
son. The wings are the most curious and 
the most beautiful part of a butterfly. 


beat’ty eal=t tongue O= 


LESSON XLII. 
WRITING SENTENCES. 


( Write these sentences on slates or paper, and put the right 
words in the blank places. Put in words which are names 


of persons, animals, or things. Such words are called NAME 
words.) 


7. A tage 
SE ey, SPS 
3. Gh had teaulijulaeings 


e Ghey inalched off! the oe 
ss and 5, and tegan a ee 


slot tie Me 


fer“ ateng 


AS 
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pee Cogs i ea 
ee ee 
Des ie 
ie gree ht ons 
eC fas Lez tgs and 


fue 


6 C4 hat no mouth. 
9. Ghe of « bullieflly ave 


ar ae 
70. GV. ee PE ancl Yay 


Ufel fail of « balleyfly , 


Write other sentences, and use some of the 
same words, 
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LESSON XLIHlIl. 


al’to éth’er an’ gels 
child’ hood elad’ness 
sor row ing’ eare’ less 
hon’ est wateh’ ful 
mor tal watch ing 
what éev’er mirk’ ing 


NEVER OUT OF SIGHT. 


1. I know a little saying 
That is altogether true; 
My little boy, my little girl, 
This saying is for you. 


2. Tis this, O blue and gray eyes, 
And black,—so deep and bright :— 
No child in all this careless world 
Is ever out of sight. 


3. Some one is always watching you, 
And marking what you do, 
To see if all your childhood’s acts 
Are honest, brave, and true. 
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4. And, watchful more than mortal kind, 
God’s angels, pure and white, 
In gladness or in sorrowing, 
Are keeping you in sight. 


5. Oh, bear in mind, my little one, 
And let your mark be high! 
You do whatever thing you do, 
Beneath some seeing eye. 
6. Oh, bear in mind, my little one, 
And keep your good name bright; 
No child upon this great, round earth 
Is ever out of sight. 


hon’est = on’est hour = our 


el 


LESSON XLIV. 


néi’ ther déaf a part’ 
eon verse’ dumb points 
dis tance truth dots 
black’ board _ lie taught 
crook’ ed chalk léarn 


straight pa’ per talk 
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WHAT TRUTH IS LiKE. 


1. Some boys and girls can neither hear 
nor speak. Such persons are said to be deat 
and dumb. 


2. These deaf and dumb boys and girls do 
not go to school with other children. They 
can not learn to read and to talk in the same 
way that we do. 


3. They learn to talk with their arms, and 
hands, and fingers. They learn also to con- 
verse with people by writing questions and 
answers upon a slate, or upon paper, or upon 
a blackboard. 


4. A gentleman, who was visiting a school 
where deaf and dumb children were taught, 
asked one boy, ‘“ What is truth? ” 


5. The boy went to the blackboard, took 
a piece of chalk, made two dots, or points, 
some distance apart, and then drew a straight 
line from one point to the other. 


6. The gentleman asked him, “ What is a 
lie?” 
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The boy rubbed out the straight line, and 
drew a very crooked one. 

He thought truth is like a straight line, 
and a lie is like a crooked one. 


7. Truth is a straight story, and a le is a 
crooked story. 

Always tell straight stories, and never tell 
crooked ones. 


walk = wak talk = tak 
chalk = chak 


—_—$§+4904-—__—_ 


LESSON XLV. 


blinds prom’ ise 
eur’ tain (kir’tin) be have’ 
shrubs hop’ ping 
re git ed buzz’ ing 
eu ri ous dak 
sehool’-house beech 
sehool’-yard ma’ ple 


sehool’-room grove 
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THE SCHOOL IN A GROVE. 


I. 


1. The school house was a small one, and 
there were no blinds or curtains for the win- 
| dows. The school yard was small, and there , 


/ 


were no trees or shrubs in it. | 


— 


\ 


2. It was a very warm afternoon, and the _ 
sun shone in through the open windows and 
made the little room much too hot for tne 
children. 
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3. A little way from the school house was 
a fine grove of large trees. Miss Davis, the 
teacher, asked the scholars if they would all 
like to have school out in the grove that 
afternoon. 

4. They all said, “Yes,” and promised to 
study as hard and behave as well as they did 
in the house. 

They were soon in the grove, under one of 
the largest trees. 

5. Some of the trees were oak, some were 
beech, and some were maple. They were 
large and their branches had grown long and 
high. The grass grew fine and thick under 
them. 

6. Some pretty birds had built their nests 
among the branches of the trees, and were 
hopping about over the children’s heads. 
Now and then a bee went buzzing by. And 
two or three beautiful butterflies flew near. 

7. The children thought it was a curious 
kind of school room which had birds, and 
bees, and butterflies in it. But they be- 
haved well, and had good lessons and re- 
cited nicely. 
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8. When the lessons in the books had been 
learned and recited, Miss Davis said, ‘‘ Now 
lay your books aside, and we will have a 
lesson or two which we do not find in the 
books.” The children were ready enough to 
lay aside their books. 


IL. 

ex am’ine think A’ eorns 
beech’ntts thought fruit 

re plied’ bark a like’ 
par’ ents léaves through 


9. “You may tell me,” said Miss Davis, 
“how many kinds of trees you can find in 
the grove.” Then the children all ran about 
through the grove to look at the trees. Soon 
they came back, and told the teacher the 
names of all the trees they could find. 

10. “Now,” said Miss Davis, “TI wish you 
to think a little, and then tell me how you 
know one kind of tree from another. How 
do you know a maple tree from a beech or 
an oak?” ) 
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11. “0, that’s easy enough,” said one boy. 
“J just look at them, and then I know.” 

“But how do you know?” asked the teacher. 

Then the boy began to look at the trees 
more closely, and to think more carefully. 

12. Pretty soon another boy said, ‘ 7 know 
one sort of tree from another by the dark. 
The bark of a maple tree does not look like 
the bark of a beech or an oak.” 

After looking a little, some of the other 
children said that James, for that was this 
boy’s name, was right about the bark. 

13. One of the girls said, “7 know the 
trees by their leaves. See! I have some ma- 
ple leaves, and some beech leaves, and some 
oak leaves.” She held up the leaves in her 
hands. ‘They don’t look alike,” she said. 

14. The other children examined the 
leaves, and said she was right. They were 
not alike. 

15. John said he knew oak trees in the 
fall because they had acorns on them. And 
he knew beech trees because they bore beech- 
nuts. He was not sure whether maple trees 
bore nuts, but he thought they did not. 
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16. “Very well,” said Miss Davis, “ you 
know the trees from each other by their dark, 
by their leaves, and by their fruit.” 

Some of the children laughed, and said 
they didn’t think acorns and beechnuts were 
fruit. 

17. “Well, you may ask your parents 
about that,” Miss Davis replied. “It is time 
now to close school. If you wish to do so, 
we will have another lesson in the grove 
some day.” 


ex amined X = 27 


LESSON XLVI. 
blo6s’som primrose stiir’-like 
him’ming eaw’ing  rooks 


hon’ ey bléat’ing elms 
catkins maid’en gnats 
willows lambs lark 


sien’der _ flit’ ting brief . 
orchard _lad’en leaf 
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THE VOICE OF SPRING. 


1. I am coming, little maiden ! 
With the pleasant sunshine laden ; 
With the honey for the bee; 
With the blossom for the tree ; 
With the flower and with the leaf; 
Till I come the time is brief. 


2. Tam coming, I am coming! 
Hark! the little bee is humming; 
See, the lark is soaring high 
In the bright and sunny sky; 
And the gnats are on the wing; 
Little maiden, now is spring! 


3. See the yellow catkins cover 
All the slender willows over ; 
And on mossy banks so green 
Star-like primroses are seen ; 
Every little stream is bright; 
All the crchard trees are white 


4. Hark! the little lambs are bleating ; 
And the cawing rooks are meeting 
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In the elms,—a noisy crowd ; 
All the birds are singing loud; 
And the first white butterfly 
In the sun goes flitting by. 


gnat = nat briéf 16 = é 
lamé = lam 


LESSON XLVII. 
WRITING SENTENCES. 


(Write these sentences, and put words which mean some 
kind of ACTION in the blank places.) 


7. Gh ee 
ae Gh. Giasd edie Ua tine 


DA OEM an ty. 
5 Callisfleas aloiig 


Lo Ue gueve 
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Mh oul uel ddl 
Da A aus ted, Kroes 
youl Lowy DPA 
f. GE ee LOVE atoul he 
grove le BE GE GR 
GS am Vi re 
OLA ELLE 
UML eld ate: 
Write sentences and use these words: 


sludy 5 aisle, tcad, oct, i Eos p95 y 


loud. 


cone, Vie acl, 


Mess 
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LESSON XLVIII. 


ad vice’ wouldn’t mas’ter 
mis take’ él’bows him 
vexed blot’ ted hymn 
dipped spoiled piece 
laughed (att) whis’ per ruleg 
sehol’ar stud’ y write 


but’ter fly spell réad 
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SON ee eA DV IC Ey: 
I. 

1. Jonas and Rollo were working together 
in the garden. Rollo asked Jonas to tell him 
a story while they were at work. 

2. “I can not think of any story very well 
just now,” said Jonas, “ but I can give you 
some advice.” 

“Very well, give me some advice then,” 
replied Rollo. 

3. “ My advice will be one of my old school- 
master’s rules.” 

“Your old schoolmaster!’ said Rollo. 
‘Who was he?” ‘ 

4. “Oh, he was an old man to whom I 
used to go to school. He had no hair on his 
head, and so he wore a black woolen cap.” 

Rollo laughed at this, and said, ‘“‘What a 
funny man! ” 

5. “He had six rules,” Jonas said, “ three 
for study, and three for play. His first rule 
for study was this: 


‘What’s once begun 
Must always be done.’ 
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6. “When I went to his school a new 
scholar came one day. This new boy had a 
seat near me. The master wanted him to 
write some lines of a hymn to show how well 
he could write. 


7. “The boy took out a piece of paper, and 
began and wrote one line of his hymn. It 
did not look very well, so he put that piece 
away, and took another and began again. 

8. ‘‘He wrote on this piece one line and 
part of another. Then he made some mis- 
take. When he found out his mistake he 
looked very much vexed, and pushed this 
piece of paper away and took another. 

9. “This time he dipped his pen too deep 
in the ink, and let a great drop fall on the 
paper. This drop of ink made a large black 
spot which the master called a blot. 

10. “Now the boy looked quite sad and 
vexed, and said, in a whisper, that he wouldn’t 
try again. He sat some time, with his elbows 
on his desk, looking around the schoolroom. 


ll. “At last he seemed to feel a little bet- 
ter, and laid the blotted piece of paper away 
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with the others which he had spoiled. Then 
he took a fresh piece, which was the last he 
had, and began once more.” 


TT: 
through (i) what's once 
remem’ber habit twice 
con tra ry world first 
fail’ tire fin’ ish see’ ond 


12. “Just as the boy had written the first 
word on this piece, the master came to see 
how he was getting along. 

“¢What, only one word yet!’ said the 
master. ‘What have you been doing all this 
time ?’ 


13. “‘Oh, I began once or twice before, 
and spoiled them,’ said the boy. 

“«Let me see,’ said the master. So he 
looked at the pieces which had the mistakes 
and the blots on them. 


14. “*This won't do,’ said he. ‘It’s con- 
trary tomy rule. My rule is, 
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“What's once begun 
Must always be done.” 


You must take the first piece of paper, and, 
finish that. You must never throw away 
your work and begin again.’ 


15. “ ‘Why, my pen was not good,’ said 
the boy. 

‘“*No matter for that; you must not throw 
away any work once begun in my school. 


16. “‘When you once begin any thing, 
you must always go right through it. If you 
do not, you will get in the habit of being dis- 
couraged at any little failure. And, in that 
case, you will never do much in the world.’ 


17. “So the old master made the boy take 
his first piece of paper and finish his first 
hymn that day. The next day he made him 
finish the second one, and so on till he had 
finished them all. 


18. “ Now,” said Jonas, “ My advice is my 
old master’s rule.” 

Rollo said he was sure he had often spoiled 
his writing, and begun over again. But he 
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thought it was a bad plan, and he would try 
to remember the rule. 


hyma = him once = wuns 


LESSON XLIX. 


an oth’er a jar’ be long’ 
long’ est a far’ eracked 
high’ est mouse skirts 
stitch fun’ ny boots 
énd’ed house ad vice’ 


mount ain etir’tains vexed 
NEVER GIVE UP. 

1. One shoppe and Cen ees. 
LLL tngesb wath ea 
Cop LIE ELLE LEE, 
(bd the laigesl tent ti mendet, 
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2. One buch ufeon ne. 
LL TE eee Pes: 
One flake ufeon anther, 
And the defiesl snow ti aed. 


8. Bhd nl toh 
wee vay te ee maghly 
eae 


4. Bul jul ndeaves dat} 4y day 
Cas focal legac, 
(tpi tard Goth eee 
ye feed. 


(Nie (foroue lo “ a flan. 
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LESSON L. 
shép’herd recéived’ fog 
past’ tire séarched sheep 
di rée’tion  sud’den pér’song 
dis'tance — elimb steep 


THE SHEPHERD DOG. 


1. In some countries men often keep 
many sheep. The persons who take care of 
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the sheep are called shepherds. These shep- 
herds often have dogs to help them in their 
work, . 

2. The dogs which they keep are called 
shepherd dogs; and some of them learn to 
know almost as much about taking care of 
sheep as their masters do. 

3. One day a shepherd, who lived in a 
country full of hills and mountains, went out 
into his pasture to look for his sheep. He 
took with him his dog, and a little boy about 
four years old. 

4. After they had walked for some time 
withont finding the sheep, they came to a 
high, steep hill. The man wished to go up 
to the top of this hill, so that he might be 
able to see off a long way in all directions. 

5. The little boy was too tired to climb the 
hill. So his father left him at the foot of the 
hill, and told him not to stir from the place 
until he and the dog came back. 

6. In that country thick fogs often come 
up very suddenly. The shepherd had been 
gone only a short time when one of these 
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fogs came on, and it was soon almost as dark 
as night. 

7. He hastened back, as fast as he could, 
to the spot where he had left the little boy. 
He searched all about and called the boy’s 
name, over and over many times, but the boy 
was nowhere to be found. The poor man 
went home with a very sad heart. 


8. When the shepherd reached his house, 
he found that his dog was gone as well as 
his boy. The dog did not come home that 
night, and no one could tell where he was. 

9. The next morning, as soon as it was 
light, the man went out again and searched 
ail day, but could find nothing of his lost boy. 
When he came back at evening, he learned 
that the dog had been home at noon for his 
dinner, and had gone away again. 

10. The shepherd kept on looking for his 
boy all the time for four days, and every day, 
while he was absent, the dog came to get 
something to eat. As soon as he received 
his food, he ran off and was not seen again 
till the next day. 
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11. On the fifth day the man waited at 
home until the dog came, and then followed 
him when he started to go off again. The 
dog ran a long distance till he reached the 
steep bank of a little river. 


12. At this place the water ran over some 
high rocks, and under these rocks was a 
small cave. The dog jumped down the bank 
and ran into this cave. The shepherd fol- 
lowed his dog over the rocks, as fast as he 
could. 


13. Then he crept along into the cave, 
and there he found his lost boy eating a cake, 
which the dog had just brought to him. 


14. In some way the boy had fallen down 
this bank, and could not climb up again. 
The dog had found him, and had kept him 
from starving, for five days, by bringing him 
every day his own dinner. 


wat ow 
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LESSON LI. 
WRITING SENTENCES. 


(Write these sentences, and put in the blank places words which show WHAT KINI 


or HOW MANY.) 
q. See legs ae lo Sh ol 


‘ge eA _ deg veld” Bes cate of 


3. Gore 2wete Lo and 


po ee 
Le Gz bey weas abeul —~ yeas 
Ap 
b. wee a fe Le 


toy —~ days. 


6. Gay te be cheerful 
CL fife, 
O PDS PE We hy cael fall, 
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ee Z pe shy Ze LEE 
Gon ge0t oS ice 
oe Cade facil you wi 
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LESSON LI. 


spar’ row fright’ ened 
crumbs (krimz) break’ fast 
com plaing’ Thom ‘as (tomas) 


THE SPARROW. 


1. Glad to see you, little bird ; 
’Twas your pretty chirp I heard: 
What did you intend to say— 
“ Give me something this cold day’’? 


2. That I will, and plenty too; 
All these crumbs I saved for you: 
Don’t be frightened—here’s a treat! 
T shall wait to sce you eat. 
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3. Thomas says you steal his wheat; 
John complains his plums you eat— 
Choose the ripest for your share, 
Never asking whose they are. 


4. Yet you seem an honest bird! 
Don’t be vexed at what I’ve heard. 
Now no pears nor plums you eat, 
Now you can not steal the wheat; 


. So I will not try to know 
What you did so long ago: 
There’s your breakfast, eat away ; 
Come and see me every day. 


Or 


touch much owU = U. 
LESSON LIII. 
mos qui’to mouth bill blood 
needles teeth  tibe push’es 
awake’ tongue skin pond 
trouble bite sucks sleep 
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MOS: OUssO S57 
I 

1. No one likes mosquitoes. When they 
some flying about, we try to kill them, for 
we do not like the noise which they make, 
and we often say that they bite us. 

2. But they have no teeth, and, of course, 
can not bite. And, more than that, they 
have no mouth. Instead of a mouth and a 
tongue, a mosquito has a little tube, which 
we call a bill. 


3. In this tube he has some very small, 
sharp things which we might call needles. 
When he lights on our hands or faces, he 
puts the end of this tube down upon the 
skin. 


4, Then with the sharp needles he makes 
a hole through the skin. He pushes the 
tube, or bill, into this hole, and sucks the 
blood up through it. Mosquitoes live upon 
blood when they can get it. 


5. They are very small animals, but some- 
times they trouble us a great deal more than 
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larger animals do. This is the case when 
they come into the house, at night, in warm 
weather, and keep us awake, when we wish 
to sleep. 

6. Do you know where the mosquitoes live 
before they begin to fly about and suck 
our blood? It will be very easy to find out, 
if you live near a pond of dirty water. 

7. If there should be no pond near the 
place where you live, and you wish to know 
all about them before they begin to fly about, 
you can easily find out. A barrel or a tub 
filled with water will do just as well as a 
pond. If the weather is warm you will soon 
have more of them than you want. 


II. 
wrig’gler untidy boat stick 
surface enjoy float sink 
hin’dred filth’y raft born 
wrig’glers ditch’es warm raise 


8. People do not usually like to have mos- 
quitoes around, but by being a little careless, 
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some raise them when they do not wish to 
do it. 


9. The mother mosquito lays her eggs on 
the surface of the dirty water. The eggs 
are very small, but she lays a great many 
of them, sometimes as many as three hun- 
dred. 

10. The eggs stick together so as to make 
a kind of boat or raft. In this way they float 
about on the water, and do not sink. One 
end of the eggs is a little larger than the 
other, and the larger end is turned down so 
as to dip into the water. 

ll. Only a few days after the eggs have 
been laid, the young mosquitoes come out of 
the large end of the eggs, and then go right 
down into the water. 


12. So mosquitoes are born in the water, 
and they live in the water for some time. 
They do not live in good, nice, clean water, 
but in dirty ditches, ponds, tubs and_bar- 
rels. 

13. When they first come out of the eggs 
they do not look like the mosquitoes which 
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we see flying about. They have no long legs, 
and no wings. They just wriggle along in 
the water. or this reason they are called 
wrigglers. 

14. But after a few days their legs and 
wings begin to grow. They soon leave off 
wriggling, come up out of the water, and fly 
away. 

15. They seem to enjoy themselves in the 
dirty water. And, for my part, I wish they 
would always stay there. I think we could 
do very well without them. 


Taos OAbEN Te: at es Cop = Is 
quiet qu = kw 
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LESSON LIV. 


live long boune’es 
erass hop per = squirrel 
paint’ ed rath’ er 
but’ter fly pl az za 
won’ drous un pléas’ ant 


THE: BUTTERFLY. 


1. “ Pretty painted Butterfly, 
What do you do all day ? ”— 
“T roam about the sunny fields, 

And nothing do but play.”— 

“ Nothing do but play, 

All the livelong day! 

Oh, fie! butterfly, 

To waste your time away.”— 


2. “I see my lovely shining wings 
In every drop of dew ; 
And then I think that all the world 
Is looking at them too: 
Looking at them too, 
Yellow, red, and blue; 
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Then I think that ail the world 
Is looking at them too.””— 


3. “Oh, fie! butterfly, 
You vain and silly thing; 
I’d rather be a grasshopper, 
A pretty song to sing. 
I'd rather be the honey-bee, 
That’s busy all the day 
Than an idle butterfly 
That wastes her time away.” 


LESSON LV. 
eut ter knocked wolf 
but’ ter déar’ ly wood 
yon der bas’ ket hood 


LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD, 
Il 
1. Far away, in a village, a sweet little girl 
once lived. Her mother and grandmother 
both loved her very dearly. She used to 
wear a pretty red hood, and so every one 
ealled her Little Red Riding Hood. 
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2. One day her mother made some nice 
cakes, and said to Little Red Riding Hood, 
“Your grandmother is ill, and I wish you to 
take some of these cakes and a small pot of 
butter and carry them to her.” 

3. Little Red Riding Hood put the cane 
and butter into a basket, and set out for her 
grandmothers house, which was on the other 
side of a thick wood. 

4. As she was going through the wood she 
met a great wolf. 
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The wolf wished very much to eat her up 
at once, but he was afraid of some wood- 
cutters who were at work near by in the 
forest. 

5. So he came up to the little girl, and 
said, in as pleasant a voice as he could, 
“Good morning, Little Red Riding Hood.” 

‘Good morning, Mister Wolf,’ said she, 
not knowing how wicked the wolf was. 

6. Then the wolf asked her where she was 
going. 

“Tam going,” said Little Red Riding Hood, 
“to see my grandma, who 1s sick.” 

7. “Where does she live?” asked the 
wolf. 

“She lives near the mill yonder, just 
through the wood,” said the gull. 

8. “Well,” said the wolf, “I will go and 
see her too. I will go this way and you go 
that, and let us see which will be there 
first.” 

9. The wolf took the shorter way, and 
ran as fast as he could. Very soon he stood: 
at the door of the cottage, and knocked 
gently two or three times. 
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fT. 


10. “ Who is there?” said the old lady. 

“Tt is Little Red Riding Hood,” replied 
the wolf, in the voice of the little gir. “I 
have brought some cakes and butter.” 


11. “Pull the string and the latch will go 
up,” said the good grandmother, who was 
too ill to rise from her bed. 

The wolf pulled the string and the door 
opened. 

12. As soon as he was inside the cottage, 
the wolf sprang upon the bed and ate up the 
old grandmother in a very few minutes. 

Then the wolf got into the bed and coy- 
ered himself with the clothes. 

13. Pretty soon Little Red Riding Hood 
came and tapped on the door. “ Who is 
there?”’ said the wolf. “It is only Little 
Red Riding Hood,” said the little girl. 

14. “ Pull the string and the latch will go 
up,” said the wolf. 

Little Red Riding Hood did as she ‘was 
bid; the door opened, and she went in. 
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15. The wolf hid his head under the bed- 
clothes, and told her to put the cakes and 
butter into the cupboard. She did this, and 
then went to the bed and began to fold back 
the bed-clothes. 

16. “Why, grandmother,” said she, “what 
large, long arms you have!”’ 

“The better to hug you, my child,” said 
the wolf. 

17. “What great ears you have!” said 
the little girl. 

“The better to hear you, my dear.” 

18. “What great eyes you have, grand- 
mother ! ” 

‘The better to see you,” said the wolt. 

19. “But, grandmother, what big teeth 
you have!” 

“The better to eat you up,” said the wolf, 
as he was just ready to spring upon her. 

20. At that moment some men came run- 
ning into the cottage with clubs and stones, 
and drove away the wicked wolf. 

So the life of Little Red Riding Hood was 
saved. 
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LESSON LVI. 


WRITING SENTENCES. 


(Write these see and put the right words in the 
NSA? places.) 


A GIL IEE sncsgueTeel cane for 
ag atoul we Ay be 
a A/a awe ee ees os 2008 — 

yowlees oe defer thes sy tegen 


Cie. 


Be 


S t90 The 


B0w°w far 


Le 


AG, eee » ee ce ee 
Ean C42 VA MEM Ze ts MAtWe. 
O. vad Cpe Waa gests tn be 
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. Ve 2O042LE CAP? 472 CsA 
YZ 

vs GZ, Weare ee. Doe dey He, 


ff GZ dig dud 2000 come tome 
U 
7016 Be 
a 
G. GZ, a og ford fain ref Ben 3 
Sis fom Zz EG 


A 5 0 CE ee . YA LE%4 j 7 
4 Some freafh Z iad a vey fasl, 
PPE LOVEE etd ‘his 


Write other sentences and use the words: 
Bone Were , wheett, wort, Wiens 


pL 
ab2CM. 
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LESSON LVII. 


ea 


drab bled $whisk’ers twist _ 
tick’ ling spi’ ders thighs 


rain’ bows tongue enat 
ped’ dler buzzing ba’ by 
céil’ing erawls flies 
ean’ dle waist shoes 


bare’ héad taste toes 
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Pinkie Seek 


1. Baby Bye, 
Here’s a Fly, 
Let us watch him, you and I. 
How he crawls 
Up the walls— 
Yet he never falls! 
I believe, with those six legs 
You and I could walk on eggs! 
There he goes, 
On his toes, 
Tickling Baby’s nose ! 


2. Spots of red 
Dot his head ; 
Rainbows on his wings are spread ! 
That small speck 
Is his neck ; 
See him nod and beck ; 

I can show you, if you choose, 
Where to look to find his shoes: 
Three small pairs 
Made of hairs— 

These he always wears. 
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3. Black and brown 

Is his gown ; 
He can wear it upside down! 

It is laced 

Round his waist ; 

I admire his taste ! 
Pretty as his clothes are made, 
He will spoil them, I’m afraid, 

If to-night 

He gets sight 

Of the candle-light | 
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4. In the sun 

Webs are spun; 
What if he gets into one? 

When it rains, 

He complains 

On the window-panes. 
Tongues to talk have you and [; 
God has given the little Fly 

No such things ; 

So he sings 

With his buzzing wings. 

5. He can eat 

Bread and meat ; 
See his mouth between his feet ! 

On his back 

Hangs a sack, 

Like a peddler’s pack. 
Does the Baby understand ? 
Then the Fly shall kiss her hand! 

Put a crumb 

On her thumb: 

Maybe he will come! 


6. Round and round, 
On the ground, 
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On the ceiling, he is found. 

Catch him? No: 

Let him go: 

Never hurt him so. 
Now you see his wings of silk 
Drabbled in the Baby’s milk ! 

Fie, oh fie! 

Foolish Fly ! 

How will he get dry? 


7. All wet flies 

Twist their thighs : 
So they wipe their heads and eyes. 

Cats, you know, 

Wash just so; 

Then their whiskers grow! 
Flies have hair too short to comb— 
Bareheads, always out from home! 

But the Gnat 

Wears a hat: 

Do you laugh at that? 


8. Flies can see 
More than we— 
So how bright their eyes must be! 
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Little Fly 
Mind your eye— 
Spiders are near by! 
And a secret let me tell: 
Spiders will not treat you well! 
So I say 
Heed your way ! 
Little Fly, good-day ! 


—— = 49 Of¢- -—_——- 
LESSON LVIII. 


France lib’er ty in’ter est 
Em’per or per mit’ hail’ stdrm 
allowed’ prison hail’stones 
lone’some pro teet’ gloom’y 
at tached’ nod’ticed Qhir’ney 
flow’ er beat’ty _love’ly 


THE FLOWER IN A PRISON, 
1. Many years ago, 2 man whose name 
was Charney, was put into a gloomy prison 
in France. He was not allowed to have 
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any books or paper, and so he could not spend 
his time in reading or writing. 

2. His life was very sad and. dull, and he 
was lonesome enough. There was a little 
paved yard, with high and strong walls, at- 
tached to the prison. 

3. Charney was allowed to walk, for a short 
time every day, in this yard. One day he 
noticed a little plant growing up between the 
stones with which the yard was paved. No 
yne knew how the seed came there. 
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4. Charney watched the plant very care- 
fully day by day. It grew larger and larger, 
and he came to love it very much. He had 
never seen a plant like this one, and could 
not tell what it was. 


5. By and by the plant put forth some 
flower buds, and then he watched it with 
still more interest. In a little time the buds 
became beautiful flowers. 


6. Now Charney loved and cared for the 
plant more than ever. He got some little 
sticks and made a frame to protect it so 
that the wind should not blow it over and 
break it. 

7. One day a hailstorm came up, and 
the hailstones fell thick and fast. Char- 
ney saved his plant by bending over it, 
and allowing the hailstones to fall on 
him. 

8. The plant and its beautiful flowers be- 
came the means of setting the poor man free 
from prison. This is the way it happened. 
Anothe: man, who was shut up in the same 
prison, had a little girl. This girl was al- 
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lowed to come into the gloomy prison to see 
her father. 

9. She saw the plant and the beautiful 
flowers, and told the wife of the Emperor 
of France all about them. This lady liked 
Howers very much, and she thought Charney 
could not be a bad man if he would take 
such care of a little plant. 

10. After a short time she persuaded the 
Emperor to give Charney his liberty, and 
permit him to go again to his own home. 

11. When he left the prison he took the 
little plant with him, and kept it alive as 
long as he could. 


per suade’ ua = wa 


LESSON LIX. 

frét’ ting tempt’ ed 
grumb ling re mem’ ber 
list’ en (isn) eon tent’ 
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FRETTING AND GRUMBLING. 


1. “Now, then, children,” said a gentle. 
man one day to a company of boys and girls, 
“T have a rule to give you about fretting and 
grumbling. 

2. “It is a very short rule, but it is worth 
your while to remember it. Listen while I 
tell you what it is, and then try to put it in 
use :— 

3. “Never fret about what you can not 
help, because it will do no good; and never 
fret about what you can help, because if you 
can help it, then do so. 

4. “When you are tempted to grumble 
about anythmeg, ask yourself, ‘Can I help 
this?’ If you can not, then do not fret 
about it. All children should remember 
this little rule, and begin to use it while 
they are young. 

5. “Everybody in the world has trials, 
and the only way to be happy is, not to be 
wishing for what we can not get, but to be 
content with what we have, or what we may 
be able to get. 
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LESSON LX. 
flit’ter ing lying pérch 
hop’ ping re speets’ light’ed 


THES ee TSI RE. 
16 

1. One day a man saw a poor little bird 
lying on the ground. It had fallen out of its 
nest, and was fluttering about in a great 
fright. It was too young to fly. 

2. The man carried it home, and took care 
of it. He put it in a cage, for fear that some 
cat might hurt it. The bird soon grew so 
tame that, when the door of its cage was 
opened, it would come out and fly about the 
room. 

3. Sometimes it lighted on its master’s 
knee and picked crumbs out of his hand. 
It was a pretty sight to see it hopping 
about. “Come, Pet,” its master would say, 
holding out his hand; and in a moment 
the bird would fly to him and perch on his 
finger. ; 

4. Its master was kind to it, and the bird 
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was not afraid of him. It knew that it was 
safe with him. Birds soon learn to know 
who are kind to them. 

5. One day the window was open, and the 
bird flew out. Its master thought it was 
lost; but it soon came back. After that it 
was allowed to fly out and in as it pleased. 
It always took care to be in at meal-times, 
when there were crumbs for it to pick 
up. 

6. Summer and winter passed away, and 
still the bird never tried to leave its master. 
It might fly about out of doors, but it always 
came back. 


IL. 
sur prised’ build’ing (ona) 
hatched (hatcht) erumbs 


7. At last spring came, and one day the 
bird flew out of the open window, as it had 
done many times before. But it did not 
come back again. 

- 8. Dinner-time came; supper-time came; 
but there was no little bird to pick up the 
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crumbs. Days passed, and the man began 
to think it had been killed, and that he 
should see it no more. 


9. Think how surprised he was when, after 
more than three months, no less than five birds 
flew in at the open window! One of them 
perched on his shoulder and picked at his 
coat in a friendly way, while the others flut- 
tered about the room. 


10. It was his old pet bird, which had 
come back with her young. She had built a 
nest and hatched her brood. They were now 
grown up and able to fly, so she had brought 
them all to see her old master. 


ll. They staid only for a little time, and 
then they all flew away. After that the 
mother bird would now and then come back 
to see her old master, but she never staid 
long. She had duties elsewhere, and he did 
not try to keep her from them. He was glad 
that his little pet was happy in her own way 
of life. 


12. Children should learn to be kind to the 
birds, and to let them live the life for which: 
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they are fitted. They are much happier in 
the woods, building their little nests, and 
caring for their young, than we can ever 
make them. | 


ne a 


LESSON LXl, 


thankful groves ——- joys 
our selves’ watch hap’ py 
sor rows dught friends 


2 
IY 
AN) 


BE THANKEUL, , 
1. Do you see the boys and girls in this 
picture? They are very happy. They skip 
about and play all day long, full of life and joy. 
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2. They are thankful that they have sc 
many things to enjoy. They have a fine 
house to live in; kind friends who watch 
over them, and who are glad to give them all 
the things they need. 


3. They have fine, large grounds about the 
house, beautiful walks, and sweet flowers. 
They think that all these are their own. 
They are good children, and every pretty 
thing they see makes them full of joy. 


4. They hear the birds singing in the 
groves, and call them their own. The fine 
fruit on the trees, they think, grows for them 
to eat. 


5. Some people think that these children 
are happy because they have so many nice 
things that they can cail their own, but this 
is not so. They are happy because they 
love one another, and love all their play- 
mates. 


6. There is no good reason why they should 
not be just as happy as they are now, when 
they grow older. If they are as good and 
kind as they are now, you may be sure they 
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will be just as happy. They will always 
find much for which they can be thankful. 

7. We may all be happy through life, but 
we must be sure that we treat others as we 
wish them to treat us. The sorrows of others 
should make us sad, and their joys should 
make us happy. 

8. It is a great mistake to think that we 
can be happy only when others do kind 
things to us. The best way for children or 
older people to be happy is to do some kind 
act for others. We make ourselves happy 
when we make others happy. 

9, Are all the boys and girls who read this 
stery as happy as those in the picture seem 
to be? If not, I am afraid they are not doing, 
what is right. 


——— OC fe 


LESSON LXIl. 


blithe’ly chirp’ ed. (chipt) 
eroak ing’ ra ven (rivn) 
fore téll’ live’li er 
shiv ered hop’ ped (nept) 


stilk’i ly méan’ while 
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THE ROBIN AND THE RAVEN. 


1. “Good morning to you,” said a little 
Robin, with a chirp, to a Raven who was 
croaking in a cross tone about the cold wind. 

2. ‘I said good morning to you,” repeated 
the Robin, as the Raven did not reply.— 
“You seem very merry this morning about 
nothing,” at length said the Raven. 

3. “Why should I not be so?” replied the 
Robin.—‘ Don’t you see those black clouds 
yonder?” said the Raven. ‘“ What do they 
foretell but snow?” and he shivered at the 
thought of it. 

4. “Wait till it comes; time enough to be 
sad then. I shall sing till then, at any rate ; 
and perhaps then too, for it will not make me 
any colder,” chirped the Robin. 

5. “I dare say you are foolish enough to 
do so,” croaked the Raven. But the Robin 
hopped away; perhaps to find more cheerful 
company than the Raven’s. 

6. By-and-by the sun shone forth; and as 
the Robin was singing blithely on the, far- 
uier’s fence, the Raven again came out, not 
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seeming to be much the livelier for the sun- 
shine. 

7 “Well, my friend, and where’s your 
snow?’ said the Robin.—‘ Never mind; it 
will come,” replied the Raven, sulkily. 

8. “And meanwhile you will croak your- 
self hoarse. For my part, I like to take the 
bright side of everything, and I seldom fail 
to find it.” 

9. But the Raven croaked on, and the 
Robin sang on; and it is said that the Raven 
croaked till he died, and that the Robin sang 
on his grave. 

LESSON LXIII, 
flit’ting pir’ cel but’ ter flies 
loi’ ter tempt’ed —quick’ly 


NEE Vee Ose Rs 


1. A little boy, with a parcel in his hand, 
was one day walking along a country road. 
He had three miles to go, and the sun was 
very bright and warm. 

2. He heard the birds singing in the trees, 
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and saw the butterflies flitting about. Every- 
thing tempted him to loiter by the way. 

3. Yet he walked along very quickly, 
thinking that the faster he walked, the 
sooner he would be at home. As he went 
on his way, he heard a cart behind him. 


4. When it came up to him the driver 
stopped, and having found out where the 
boy was going, kindly asked him to jump 
up beside him. 

5. The boy was very glad to do so; and as 
they drove along, the driver, a good old far- 
mer, began to talk with him. ‘“ Do you know 
why [I asked you to ride with me?” said he. 
“No,” said the boy. 

6. “Well, then, my boy, let me tell you. 
I saw you walking along very fast and doing 
your duty, and so I asked you to ride. 

7. “But if I had seen you, with that par- 
cel in your hand, wasting your time playing 
or idling by the way, | would not have asked 
you. I like to help those only whom I see 
doing their duty.” 

8. Boys! think of what the old far met 
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said. Wherever you may be, whatever you 
may be doing, never idle or play when you 
have work to do. 


ee OS fee 


LESSON LXIV. 


re Vive’ wrécked (rékt) 
whin’ing (avin'ing) elasped (kaspt) 
eap tain (kip’tin) dragged (ariga) 
watch’men lan’ tern 

A NOBLE DOG. 


1. One dark night, the watchmen at a 
small village on one of our coasts heard the 
whining of a dog. They went out, and found 
the dog, and having tied a lantern to his neck, 
they followed him to the beach. 

2. There they found a woman and her 
child, a little girl two years old, stretched 
on the sand, and, as it seemed to them, all 
but dead. 

3. They carried them to a house about 
half a mile off, and did all they could for 
them. The child was nearly well next morn- 
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ing, but it was a long time before the mother 
was well. | 

4. After a few days, however, she was able 
to speak. The first thing she said was, 
“Where is Robert? Where is my husband?” 
And she wept very bitterly as she thought 
that she should never see her dear husband 
more. 


5. She had sailed with him some weeks 
before in his ship, the Merry May. They 
had met with one storm after another; and 
at last the ship, after all the masts were 
gone, had been driven on the rocks and 
wrecked. 

6. The only thing the good lady could re- 
member, after the breaking up of the ship, 
was that she had been dragged ashore by 
some one, while she held her child firmly 
clasped in her arms. 

7. It was their faithful dog that had saved 
them from drowning, and that had brought 
to their help the good watchmen who had 
treated them so kindly. 


8. Ier joy was great when she found, a day 
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or two later, that her husband also was sate. 
He had floated on a mast all night, and had 
been picked up in the early morning by a 
passing ship and taken to a distant port. 

9. Great was the joy of the meeting of 
father, mother, and child; and deeply thank- 
ful they were that they had all been saved. 

10. They never forgot how much they owed 
to their noble dog. As soon as they reached 
their own home, the captain had a new collar 
made for him, on which the story of his brave 
act was told. 


——NoHr—__——__ 


LESSON LXV. 


do més’ tie driv’ ing 
or’ na ment build’ings 
péa eock sports’man 


COM pan ‘ions (-pin’yz) prop’er ty 
DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 


1. Domestic animals are those animals 
which we rear for use and for ornament, 
such as the horse, the cow, and the dog; 
the hen and the peacock, 
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2. The horse and the mule are our chief 
beasts of burden. They are used both for 
riding and for driving. 

3. The cow and the sheep supply us with 
food and with clothing. While alive, the 
cow gives us food in the form of milk, and 
the sheep gives us clothing in the form of 
wool. 

4. The dog guards our property, and goes 
out with the hunter and the sportsman. 


5. The cat clears our houses and other 
buildings of rats and mice. It is well fitted 
for this work, because it can see when it is 
almost dark. 

6. The hen, the duck, the goose, and the 
turkey supply us with eggs. Their flesh is 
also good to eat. 

7. The peacock struts about in gardens 
and parks, and delights us with his beauty. 
The stately swan glides gracefully on our 
ponds and lakes. 

8. The canary bird, and the thrush sing 
us sweet songs. They are kept in cages .as 
house birds. 


Owe 4 


{(QUIVALENTS: s SUBSTITUTES 
=< AND (EPTERS 


oo LENT GGETTERS, 


VOCALS. 


(1.) For a, as in late, ate. 


(a.) Ai, as in (6.) ay, as in (¢.) e&, aS in 
ail bay break 
bail day steak 
fail hay 
hail lay ei, as in 
mail may eight (at) 
nail nay neigh (ni) 
pain pay veil 
sail ray weigh (wa) 
tail stay 
vain way ey, as in 
prey 
they 
(2.) For a, as in eare. 

<a.) ai, as in (6.) é@, as in pear 
dir ére tear 
chair thére wear 
fair whére 
hair (d.) 6i, as in 
stair (c.) ea, as in héir 


bear théir 
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(3.) For a, as in all. 


(a.) au, as in (c.) 6, as in (d.) 6u, as in 
aught (awt) .  bérn béught (bawt) 
equght (kawt) e6rm brought (brawt) 
sauce for edugh (kawf) 
sau-cer fork nought (nawt) 

form dught (awt) 

6.) aw, as in hérse sought (sawt) 
awe morn’-ing théught (thawt) 
bawl shért 
paw thérn 
saw 


(4.) For é, as in éve. 


(a.) Ga, as in (b.) ee, as in (c.) 6i and ié, as in 


béat bee €on-céit’” 
chéap beef de-céit’ 
déar feed be-liéve’ 
éat feel briéf 
féast heed chiéf 
héar heel griéf 

léaf need 

méat peel (d.) i, as in 
néat queer fa-tigue’ 
séat wheel ma-chine’ 


mos-qui’-to 
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(5.) For é, as in hér, vérge, wére. 


(a.) €a, as in (b.) 1, as in (c.) ti, as in 
éar’-ly bird etr’-tain 
éar’-nest first far 
éarth girl par 
héard mirth tairn 
léarn sir urge 
séarch stir firn 

third 


(6.) For i, as in i¢e. 


(a.) y, as in dry sky 
by iy try 
ery pry why 

(7.) For 6, as in Old. 

(a.) Ga, as in road (c.) Ow, as in 
boat sdap blow 
eléak toad flow 
edat low 
load (6.) 50, as in snow 
loaf door throw 
dak floor 
oar (d.) ew in 

sew (80) . 
(8.) For 606, as in e60l. 
(a.) 9, as in to (6.) Qu, as in 
dg twa sgup 
lose wha threugh (thrdo) 
move you 


prgve youth 
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(9.) For 00, as in 100k. 


(a.) Q, as in should pull 
wolf would push 
wom’-an put 

(c.) U, as in 

(b.) gu, as in bush 

eould full 


(10.) For @, as in tse. 


(a.) ead, as in elew stew 
beat’-ty few 
knew (c.) lew, as in 
(b.) ew, as in mew view 
blew new view’-less 


(11.) For t, as in tp. 


(a.) 6, aS in glove (6.) oti, as in 
broth’-er love e-nough (ntf) 
eome mon’-ey rotigh (rif) 
done none totich 
dove son totigh (tif) 

tongue 


(12.) For oi, as in oil. 
(a.) oy, as in boy joy 
an-noy’ eloy toy 


(13.) For ou, as in out. 


(a.) Ow, as in erowd plow 
«~ al-low’ ~ fowl row 
bow growl vow , 


eow howl 
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CONSONANTS. 


gi’-pher (fer) quite 
e-nough’ (nuf) 


‘1, e for k, before 
a, 0, u, 1, Yr. 


eim’-phor (for) 


quit 


eiige laugh (laf) (6.) § for z. 

eaike rough (rif) eldse 

eime sphére (sfér) eous’-in 

elasp totigh (ttf) €0Ws 

eléan éas’-y 

eléar (4.) n for ng. has 

€Tdss in’-ger nose 

erow in’-gry p2ws 

euft drink thése 

eure fin’-Ger those 
hiin’-ger was, 

(2.) ¢ for s, before hin’-gry 

e, i, y. ink 17.) su for shu. 

Ggéase « link sug’-ar 

gé’-dar think 

él tin’-ele su for shu. 

gél’-lar as-sure’ 

gént (5.) qu for kw. sure 

ein’-der quack sure’-ly 

gi’-pher quar’-rel 

cir’-cle quart (8.) t for sh, 

Gy’-pher queer te’-tion 

de-cide’ qués’-tion mén’-tion 
quick nd’-tion 

(3-) ph and gh for f. qui’-et pa’-tient 
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(9.) th, sub-vocal. think ex-péet’ 
bréathe third fox 
that three lax 
théir truth néxt 
thém youth Ox 
thén tax 
thére (11.) ua for wa. téxt 
thége per-suade’ 
they (14.) x for gz. 
this (12.) wh for hw. ex-det’ 
those what ex-alt’ 
with whén ex-&im/-ine 
while ex-ist’ 
(10.) th, aspirate. which 
bréath whére (15.) eye (). 
héalth why one (wtin) 
thick onge (wins) 
fhin (13.) x for ks. lige (yuz) 


thing box 


aS 


